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The  system  of  higher  education  in  many  of  the 
third  world  countries  is  based  upon  a pyramid  structure 
that  becomes  more  elite  and  more  restrictive  at  higher 
levels.  Jamaica  is  an  excellent  example  of  this  elite 
approach.  However,  Jamaican  higher  education  has  been 
undergoing  many  changes,  some  of  them  toward 
democratizing  the  system,  during  the  past  twenty  years. 
One  of  the  key  changes  was  the  addition  of  four 
community  colleges  to  a British  model  elitist  system  in 
an  attempt  to  make  higher  education  a more  relevant 
feature  for  the  citizens  of  Jamaica.  These  community 
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colleges  were  added  to  an  existing  system  without  any 
other  radical  changes  in  the  system.  The  plan 
presented  herewith  contributes  to  the  revamping  of  the 
system  in  ways  that  would  lead  to  a broadening  of  the 
educational  structure  and  permit  greater  opportunities 
for  access  to  facilities  and  programs.  In  other  words, 
this  plan  is  intended  to  democratize  the  Jamaican 
system. 

The  study  was  carried  out  in  four  stages.  First, 
a document  analysis  was  carried  out  using  various 
Jamaican  government  document  services  to  build  a 
background  picture  of  the  existing  educational  system. 
Second,  a conceptual  framework  was  developed  from  a 
review  of  the  literature  related  to  missions  of 
community  colleges  in  the  United  States,  plans  for 
establishing  these  colleges  in  localities,  and  plans 
for  financing  and  maintaining  the  colleges  in  keeping 
with  the  stated  mission.  Third,  a specific  study  of 
Jamaica  was  conducted  to  determine  the  importance  of 
the  community  colleges  to  a people  accustomed  to  a 
narrowed  educational  structure.  A 30-item  survey 
instrument  was  used  in  combination  with  an  on-site 
interview  method  to  gather  the  data.  Thirty  key 
informants  were  interviewed  in  four  locations  in 
Jamaica.  Fourth,  a three-part  plan  was  developed. 
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CHAPTER  1 


INTRODUCTION 


Three  statements  are  popularly  applied  to  many 
developing  nations'  circumstances  with  respect  to  human 
resources  in  economic  theory,  that  "they  are  over- 
populated,  underemployment  is  widespread,  and  the 
quality  of  the  labor  force  is  exceedingly  low" 
(McConnell,  1987,  p.  464). 

Economic  theorists  suggest  that  poor  countries 
have  been  unable  to  invest  sufficiently  in  their  human 
capital,  and  consequently,  the  quality  of  labor  in 
these  countries  tends  to  be  substandard.  In  these 
nations  there  also  tends  to  be  a dearth  of  trained 
labor  prepared  to  handle  the  routine  supervising 
functions  needed  for  national  resource  development. 

Background 

The  Public  Educational  System  in  Jamaica  is 
described  succinctly  in  the  Education  Act  of  1965 
(Amended  1980),  Part  II,  Section  3.  The  authors  of 
this  Act  state  that 

(a)  in  the  first  stage,  it  shall  include  pre- 
primary, primary  and  all-age  schools; 
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(b)  in  the  second  stage,  it  shall  include 
secondary,  high,  comprehensive,  technical  and 
vocational  schools;  trade  training  centers; 
and  agricultural  vocational  schools;  and 

(c)  in  the  third,  it  shall  include  community 
colleges,  teacher  training  colleges,  and  such 
other  institutions  as  may  be  approved  by  the 
minister,  (p.  iv) 

The  reference  to  other  institutions  is  used  to  include 
the  College  of  Arts  Science  and  Technology  and  the 
University  of  the  West  Indies. 

The  Jamaica  Gazette  Supplement  Proclamations 
(1982),  Section  3(c)  also  contains  a description  of  the 
place  for  the  community  college  in  the  educational 
system  in  Jamaica,  even  though  traditionally  the 
community  college  has  not  been  a part  of  Jamaica's 
higher  education  program.  The  pre-community  college 
educational  structure  was  adapted  from  the  UNESCO 
(1983)  Report  No.  473  (p.  25)  (see  Figure  1-1). 

The  structure  displayed  in  Figure  1-1  is  based  on 
the  traditional  British  system  of  higher  education 
which  allows  for  a broadly-based,  open-entry  system  at 
the  elementary  level  but  begins  to  restrict  student 
progress  prior  to  the  secondary  level.  Students  enter 
basic  schools  (both  private  and  public)  at  about  age 
three  and  move  into  primary  schools  at  age  six  or 
seven.  All  students  who  are  aged  11  or  12  may  take  a 
placement  examination,  called  the  common  entrance 
examination,  which  determines  their  admission  to 


High  Schools 


Source:  UNESCO  (1983)  Report  No.  473,  p.  25. 

Figure  1-1 

Structure  of  the  Education  System 
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government  or  government-aided  secondary  schools.  Each 
secondary  school  also  conducts  its  own  admission  test 
to  satisfy  its  own  selection  criteria.  The  secondary 
level  includes  new  secondary,  grammar,  technical,  and 
comprehensive  high  schools.  The  Ministry  of  Education 
Annual  Report  (1984)  provides  a brief  description  of 
each  type  of  Jamaican  school  as  follows. 

New  secondary  schools . Pupils  gain  entry  into 
these  new  secondary  schools  by  age  qualification  and 
are  given  a five  year  course  of  training.  Each 
secondary  school  is  assigned  feeder  schools  from  which 
students  are  drawn.  These  students  are  given  the 
opportunity  in  the  final  two  years  at  school  to 
specialize  in  practical  oriented  skills. 

Grammar  schools.  Students  gain  entry  to  these 
schools  through  the  common  entrance  examination. 

During  the  time  spent  in  these  schools  the  students  are 
provided  with  a five-year  prograim  leading  to  CXC  or  GCE 
'0'  level.  Some  GCE  'A'  level  qualifications.  An 
evaluation  based  on  students'  performance  at  the  '0' 
level  and  CXC  examinations  determine  their  suitability 
or  otherwise  for  entry  into  this  further  two-year  'A' 
level  program  for  university  preparation. 

Technical  high  schools.  Pupils  gain  entry  into 
these  schools  via  a common  entrance  examination  held 
annually,  the  Grade  Nine  Achievement  Test,  and  tests 
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set  and  administered  by  individual  schools . Graduates 
leave  ready  for  the  world  of  work  as  well  as  continuing 
education  according  to  individual  needs . 

Comprehensive  high  schools.  Pupils  pursue  an 
academic-cum-technical  curriculum.  The  comprehensive 
high  schools  are  provided  with  students  from  feeder 
schools  as  well  as  through  the  common  entrance 
examination . 

The  educational  structure  becomes  narrow  after  the 
elementary  school  level  where  the  first  national 
examination--the  common  entrance  examination — begins  to 
eliminate  students.  The  pyramid  narrows  dramatically 
at  the  secondary  level,  as  there  are  examinations  in 
grades  10,  11,  and  12  which  eliminate  students  so  that 
only  a few  sit  for  the  GCE  advanced  levels  ('A'  levels) 
and,  in  fact,  enter  the  University  of  the  West  Indies. 
An  example  of  the  narrowing  of  the  pyramid  is  provided 
by  statistics  published  by  the  Ministry  of  Education 
(1985),  which  showed  a total  of  538,270  students 
enrolled  in  pre-secondary  institutions  for  1983-84, 
while  only  171,101  were  enrolled  in  secondary  and  high 
schools . 

Vocational  education  is  provided  for  students  in 
technical  high  schools  and  through  other  specially 
designed  institutions.  Such  institutions  require  the 
entering  student  to  have  passed  the  Grade  Nine 
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Achievement  Test  which  is  designed  for  students  who  are 
pursuing  nonacademic  curriculum. 

The  last  section  of  Figure  1-1  shows  a structure 
that  includes  the  Teachers  Colleges,  College  of  Arts, 
Science  and  Technology  (CAST),  College  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Cultural  Training  Center,  and  the  University  of 
the  West  Indies.  These  institutions  provide  a broadly 
based  curriculum  for  training  students  to  enter  the  job 
market  at  all  levels  but  especially  at  supervisory  and 
managerial  levels.  The  University  of  the  West  Indies, 
a regional  institution  that  serves  most  of  the 
countries  in  the  Caribbean,  offers  baccalaureate  and 
graduate-level  degree  programs.  Generally, 
matriculated  students  are  required  to  have  completed 
grade  13  successfully  and  earned  passes  in  at  least  two 
subject  areas  in  the  GCE  'A'  level  examination. 

Educational  facilities  are  also  available  from 
private  sources,  as  well  as  government  out-of-school 
sources.  For  example,  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
provides  extension  services  for  farmers,  the  Ministry 
of  Labor  operates  trade  training  centers,  and  the 
Ministry  of  Youth  and  Community  Development  operates 
government  camps /centers  throughout  the  country. 

In  1973  the  government,  after  making  a 
comprehensive  review  of  the  higher  educational  system. 
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received  a report  from  a working  party  on  post  '0' 
level  education.  This  working  party  pointed  out  that 

1.  there  was  high  rate  of  failure  of  students  at 
GCE  "A"  level — failure  rate  was  (approximately 
60  percent  of  all  papers  taken) ; 

2.  grade  13  students  exhibited  a great  degree  of 
boredom; 

3.  the  curriculum  in  grade  13  was  very  narrow  as 
the  intent  was  simply  for  the  student  to 
pursue  an  academic  career  at  the  university; 

4.  there  was  a lack  of  any  vocational  input,  and 
hence,  a lack  of  marketable  skills  among  18- 
to  19-year-olds  leaving  grade  13;  and 

5.  there  was  little  or  no  orientation  towards 
community  and  vocational  consciousness  in  the 
sixth  form  curriculum  which  has  remained 
similar  to  the  English  model  adopted  at  the 
turn  of  the  century,  (p.  4) 

As  a result  of  this  report  and  other  studies,  four 
new  institutions  were  established.  These  were 
designated  community  colleges  and  were  designed  to 
include  the  traditional  academic  grade  13  curriculum 
and  a broader-based  curriculum  that  would  meet  the 
needs  of  the  community.  The  community  colleges  were 

1.  Excelsior — established  in  1974  and  located  in 
the  south  of  the  island  in  the  capital  city,  Kingston. 

2.  Knox — established  in  1975  and  located  in 
Mandeville,  central  Jamaica. 

3.  Montego  Bay — established  in  1975  and  located 
in  the  northwest  part  of  the  island. 
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4.  Brown's  Town — established  in  1975  and  located 
in  St.  Ann's  Bay,  northern  Jamaica. 

The  community  colleges  were  started  as  third  level 
education  institutions  providing  curriculum  for  grades 
12,  and  13  and  higher,  as  well  as  vocational  training. 
The  students  entering  grades  12  and  13  were  prepared  to 
either  enter  the  university,  or  to  enter  middle-level 
careers . The  vocational  options  were  to  prepare 
students  to  enter  such  occupations  as  accounting, 
nursing,  and  business  management.  The  entire  program 
placed  strong  emphasis  on  community  consciousness  and 
involvement,  as  well  as  national  and  social  awareness 
(Ministry  of  Education,  1973).  In  a survey  carried  out 
in  May  1987,  a former  Permanent  Secretary  of  the 
Ministry  of  Education,  who  was  instrumental  in 
establishing  the  existing  community  colleges,  pointed 
out  that  these  institutions  became  necessary  for  the 
following  reasons:  (a)  the  pattern  of  rural-urban 

migration  reflected  the  need  of  college-age  students  to 
leave  the  rural  areas  to  seek  post-secondary  education; 
(b)  the  rural  areas  had  unused  capacity  to  produce 
trained  members  for  job  opportunities  locally;  and  (c) 
on-the-job  training  was  not  possible  because  of  a lack 
of  facilities  (see  survey  instrument  in  Appendix  A). 

The  community  colleges  were  designed  to  meet  these 
and  other  needs,  and  in  fact  they  evolved  to  meet  the 
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peculiar  needs  of  each  community.  As  was  pointed  out 
by  participants  of  the  survey  done  in  May  1987, 
Excelsior  and  Knox  community  colleges  grew  out  of 
existing  institutions.  Excelsior  community  college 
became  part  of  the  Excelsior  high  school  learning 
complex.  Knox  community  college,  similarly,  came  out 
of  a church-based  educational  complex,  comprising  a 
high  school  and  vocational  institution.  Montego  Bay 
community  college  began  as  a "college  without  walls," 
offering  courses  as  the  need  arose.  Brown's  Town 
community  college,  the  result  of  careful  planning, 
began  as  a new  institution  with  the  specific  goal  of 
providing  access  to  academic  programs  not  available  in 
neighborhood  schools . 

Generally,  the  colleges  were  designed  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  grades  11  and  13  for  the  students  who 
were  denied  the  benefits  of  extended-curriculum 
learning  because  they  failed  the  GCE  'A'  level 
examination,  and  who  needed  a second  chance  at  this 
examination  in  order  to  enter  the  university.  The 
location  of  the  colleges  was  a major  factor  in  the 
planning  process  as  schools  in  many  of  the  areas 
outside  Kingston  and  St.  Andrew  did  not  have  facilities 
for  students  beyond  the  secondary  level,  nor  offered 
courses  in  the  GCE  'A'  level  program. 
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Since  the  working  party  report  (Ministry  of 
Education,  1973)  was  submitted  in  1973,  the  government 
has  decided  to  phase  out  gradually  the  British-based 
GCE  'O'  level  examination  and  has  introduced  a 
Caribbean  examination  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Caribbean  Examination  Council  (CXC)  based  in  Barbados. 
The  CXC  examination  is  targeted  to  be  fully  operational 
by  1990.  The  new  examination  is  comprised  of  two 
levels,  the  basic  CXC  and  the  general  CXC.  The  general 
CXC  requires  a higher  standard  of  testing  than  the  GCE 
'O'  level,  and  prepares  the  student  for  the  GCE  'A' 
level  for  matriculation  to  the  university.  The  basic 
CXC  provides  the  student  with  a school  leaving  diploma 
which  certifies  completion  of  secondary  schooling  but 
with  insufficient  qualification  for  university 
training.  The  CXC  examination,  unlike  GCE  'O'  and  'A' 
level  examinations,  is  available  to  students  in  all 
types  of  post-elementary  schools. 

Factors  Affecting  Educational  Planning 

The  factors  affecting  educational  planning  that 
will  be  discussed  herein  are  population,  the  national 
income  and  product,  and  the  social  situation. 

Population 

The  educational  system  can  be  viewed  in 
conjunction  with  the  age  cohorts,  size,  and  density  of 
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the  population.  The  Jamaican  population  at  the  end  of 
1987  was  estimated  at  2,355,400,  representing  an 
increase  of  0.4%  over  the  1986  total  (Planning 
Institute  of  Jamaica,  1988).  The  summary  in  Table  1-1 
provides  some  insight  into  the  demographic  distribution 
in  the  country.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  growth  in 
population,  from  1986  to  1987,  was  the  net  result  of 
39,900  natural  increases  (the  difference  between  births 
and  deaths)  and  losses  of  30,900,  the  net  result  of 
migration. 

Insight  into  the  age  structure  of  the  population 
was  provided  by  statistics  from  a government  document. 
In  analysis  it  was  pointed  out  that  50.4  percent  of  the 
population  was  under  20  years  of  age  in  1982.  The 
median  age  for  men  and  women  in  1982  was  18.9  and  19.9 
years,  respectively  (Statistical  Institute  of  Jamaica, 
1986,  pp.  118-119) . 

Table  1-2,  provided  insight  into  the  distribution 
of  the  population  by  parish  for  the  years  between  1960 
and  1982.  The  urban  parish  of  St.  Andrew  had  the 
greatest  proportion  and  Hanover  in  the  northwest  of  the 
island,  the  smallest  proportion.  The  population  of 
Kingston  declined  by  5 percent  between  1970  and  1982. 
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Table  1-1 

Population  and  Growth  Statistics  of  Jamaica 

1970-1987 


Annual  Rate 


Year 

End  of  Year 
Population 

Percentage 
Growth  Rate 

Crude 

Birth  Rate 

Crude 

Death  Rate 

of  Natural 
Increase 

per  1000  Mean 

Population 

1970 

1,868,90 

1.4 

34.7 

8.2 

26.5 

1971 

1,887,800 

1.0 

35.3 

8.5 

26.8 

1972 

1,928,000 

2.1 

34.7 

8.3 

26.4 

1973 

1,963,700 

1.9 

31.8 

8.2 

23.6 

1974 

1,996,000 

1.6 

31.1 

8.2 

22.9 

1975 

2,029,500 

1.7 

30.5 

7.9 

22.6 

1976 

2,051,400 

1.1 

29.7 

8.1 

21.6 

1977 

2,074,700 

1.1 

29.3 

7.8 

21.5 

1978 

2,100,800 

1.3 

27.9 

6.9 

21.0 

1979 

2,123,300 

1.1 

28.0 

7.2 

20.8 

1980 

2,143,100 

0.9 

27.5 

6.8 

20.7 

1981 

2,181,500 

1.8 

27.5 

7.1 

20.4 

1982 

2,218,600 

1.7 

27.9 

6.6 

21.3 

1983 

2,263,000 

2.0 

27.4 

5.6 

21.8 

1984 

2,296,600 

1.5 

25.2 

5.9 

19.3 

1985 

2,325,500 

1.3 

24.3 

6.0 

18.3 

1986 

2,346,400 

0.9 

23.2 

5.7 

17.4 

1987 

2,355,400 

0.4 

22.2 

5.3 

16.9 

Source:  Adapted  from  Reports  of  Statistical  Institute  of  Jamaica,  1985, 

p.  107, 

Planning  Institute  of  Jamaica,  1988,  p.  15-2. 
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Table  1-2 

Population  by  Parish  and  Proportional  Distribution  1960-1982 


Total  Population  Percentage  Distribution 


Parish 

1960 

1970 

1982 

1960 

1970 

1982 

Kingston 

123,400 

109,800 

104,041 

7.7 

5.9 

4.7 

St.  Andrew 

296,000 

421,700 

482,880 

18.4 

22.8 

22.0 

St.  Thomas 

68,700 

71,200 

80,441 

4.3 

3.9 

3.7 

Portland 

64,500 

69,300 

73,656 

4.0 

3.8 

3.4 

St.  Mary 

94,200 

100,400 

105,969 

5.8 

5.4 

4.8 

St . Ann 

114,400 

122,700 

137,745 

7.1 

6.6 

6.3 

Tre lawny 

56,100 

61,900 

69,466 

3.5 

3.4 

3.2 

St.  James 

83,000 

103,100 

135,959 

5.2 

5.6 

6.2 

Hanover 

53,900 

59,400 

62,837 

3.4 

3.2 

2.9 

Westmoreland 

109,500 

115,800 

120,622 

6.8 

6.3 

5.5 

St.  Elizabeth 

116,700 

127,800 

136,897 

7.2 

5.9 

6.2 

Manchester 

111,800 

122,900 

144,029 

6.9 

6.6 

6.6 

Clarendon 

164,000 

178,300 

203,132 

10.2 

9.8 

9.3 

St.  Catherine 

153,500 

184,200 

332,674 

9.5 

10.0 

15.2 

TOTAL 

1,609,800 

1,848,500 

2,190,357 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Source:  Statistical  Institute  of  Jamaica,  1985,  p.  108. 
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That  is,  in  1982  the  metropolitan  area  of  Kingston  and 
St.  Andrews  decreased  in  population  share  of 
approximately  one  percent.  The  population  of  St. 
Catherine,  the  second  largest  parish,  increased  from 
ten  percent  to  15  percent,  and  the  population  of  St. 
James  and  St.  Elizabeth  showed  increases  in  the 
proportion  of  the  total  population  though  the  degree  of 
change  was  minimal . 

A definitive  analysis  of  the  density  of  the 

population  is  necessary  to  provide  information  of 

possible  location  of  community  colleges.  However,  the 

location  plan  for  additional  community  colleges  as 

suggested  later  in  this  study  is  based  to  a great 

extent  on  the  population  data  presented  here . The 

population  statistics  are  derived  from  the  1982  census 

done  in  Jamaica. 

National  Income  and  Product 

An  excerpt  from  the  Economic  and  Social  Survey  of 

Jamaica  1987  provides  summaries  of  the  data  on  the 

national  income  and  product; 

Preliminary  estimates  of  GDP  in  1987  (measured  at 
1974  prices)  posit  a level  of  $1967.5  million  or 
5.2  percent  above  the  level  attained  in  1986. 

Gross  Domestic  Product  at  current  prices  is 
estimated  at  $15,717.2  million,  an  increase  in 
18.08  percent  above  the  1986  level  of  $13,310.1 
million. 


All  sectors  except  government  services  experienced 
strong  growth.  On  the  demand  side,  exports  of 
goods  and  services  is  estimated  to  have  expanded 
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by  some  9 percent,  private  consumption  grew  by 
upwards  of  4 percent  while  gross  fixed  investment 
is  estimated  to  have  grown  by  28  percent;  all  in 
real  terms . 

The  performance  of  the  economy  was  influenced 
significantly  by  the  growth  oriented  measures  of 
the  Government  within  tight  operational  targets 
designed  to  improve  the  balance  of  payments  the 
fiscal  deficits/GDP  ratio,  and  the  level  of 
inflation.  These  measures  achieved  their 
objectives  in  meeting  and  in  some  cases  surpassing 
the  fiscal  and  monetary  targets  set  for  the 
period,  (p.  xiv) 

The  Social  Situation 


The  Economic  and  Social  Survey  (1988)  is  used  for 

information  on  the  social  situation: 

The  population  of  Jamaica  at  the  end  of  1987  was 
estimated  at  2,355,400,  showing  an  increase  of 
about  0.4  percent  over  1986.  The  crude  birth  and 
death  rates  were  estimated  at  22.2  and  5.3  per 
1,000  population  respectively.  Given  the  under 
registration  which  exists  in  Jamaica  these 
estimates  may  be  considered  low. 

Over  the  review  period  (October  1986  to  October 
1987),  the  employment  level  increased  by  4.2 
percent  to  855,000,  representing  an  unemployment 
rate  of  20.8  percent,  the  lowest  recorded  since 
April  1976.  The  main  contributors  to  this 
increase  in  employment  were  the  manufacturing 
sector  where  employment  grew  by  22,900  to  138,200, 
and  "other  services"  which  grew  by  8,500  to 
158,600.  The  expansion  in  these  sectors  is 
associated  with  continued  positive  growth  in  the 
apparel  and  sewn  products  sub-sector,  and  tourism. 

Three  of  the  four  major  demographic  groups 
recorded  decreases  in  their  unemployment  rates 
during  the  review  period,  with  the  most 
significant  occurring  among  both  young  (under  25 
years)  and  adult  (25  years  and  over).  For  the 
former,  the  rate  declined  by  3.4  percentage  points 
to  53.5  percent,  while  for  the  latter,  the  rate 
declined  by  2 . 8 percentage  points  to  19.5  percent, 
(p.  xviii) 
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The  main  emphasis  in  the  social  sector  continued  to  be 
on  education,  training  and  health. 

Rationale  for  an  Expanded  Community  College  System 

The  community  college  system  in  Jamaica  was 

established  for  many  of  the  same  reasons  that  the 

United  States  community  college  system  was  established. 

The  systems  were  developed  in  order  to  establish  an 

institution  that  would  provide  community-centeredness , 

flexibility,  comprehensiveness,  and  access.  These 

principles  formed  the  theoretical  basis  of  the  mission 

for  the  community  college  system  in  Jamaica. 

Of  significance  is  the  attitude  of  the  community 

towards  this  type  of  educational  institution  which  was 

reflected  in  the  following  excerpt  from  a daily 

newspaper  in  Jamaica  - The  Daily  Gleaner. 

. . . one  of  their  (community  colleges) 
particularly  valuable  features  I believe,  is  their 
freedom  and  capability  to  design  curriculum  which 
matches  the  real  needs  of  their  immediate 
community  and  of  the  nation  at  a given  point  in 
time,  and  to  do  so  quite  rapidly  in  many  cases. 
(Henry,  1986) 

A second  excerpt  stated  that 

. . . again,  there  had  not  all  been  adequate 
tertiary  education  for  professional  and  middle 
manpower  preparation  what,  in  fact,  the  four 
community  colleges  have  been  doing,  among  other 
changes  to  provide  a wide  variety  of  academic 
programs  for  students,  especially  the  edge  of 
their  becoming  keen  on  other  issues  and  ideas. 
Besides,  and  very  importantly,  they  have  been 
providing  their  communities  with  much  needed 
technical  and  professional  people. 
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Not  many  citizens  perhaps  know  that  these  colleges 
offer  such  a variety  of  courses  as  Teacher 
Education,  Business  Administration,  Secretarial 
Science,  Nursing  Education,  Food  and  Beverage 
Management,  Hotel  Accounting,  Architectural 
Technology,  Dental  Assistants,  Clothing,  Arts  and 
Crafts,  Community  Leadership,  etc.  - while 
offering  various  'A'  level  subject.  It's  very 
apparent  that  the  colleges  have  not  been  blowing 
their  own  trumpets  and  perhaps  this  is  why  they 
have  not  so  far  received  the  recognition  they 
really  deserve. 

One  thing  is  clear,  and  that  is  the  colleges  are 
providing  opportunities  for  continuing  education 
for  a great  proportion  of  those  in  the  17  year  age 
range.  Many  students  are  receiving  training 
directly  for  the  job  market  and  this  is  "KEY". 
(Staff,  May  1982) 

A third  article  stated; 

Many  young  people  have  benefited  from  this 
institution.  We  have  been  providing 
opportunities,  for  further  education  and  for  the 
development  of  middle  management  skills  and  we 
have  given  a second  chance  to  many  who  are  late 
starts.  (Staff,  July  1983) 

A fourth  article  stated; 

. . . perhaps  it  is  essential  to  state  at  the 
outset  that  we  are  not  dealing  with  children,  but 
with  young  adults  who  have  completed  about  11 
years  of  schooling  and  so  in  theory  as  bread 
winners.  Consequently,  our  sights  have  to  be 
constantly  set  on  the  vocational  needs  of  our 
students,  each  community  college  devising  and 
somewhat  individualistic  curriculum  according  to 
the  specific  local  needs.  (Escoffery,  1981) 

The  next  excerpt  is  an  article  written  in  response  to 

concern  about  the  community  colleges  usurping  the  place 

of  the  sixth  forms  ( 'A'  Level  Grade)  in  the  secondary 

schools ; 

Thousands  of  Fifth  Form  grades  fail  each  year  to 
gain  the  minimum  qualifications  to  existing 
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tertiary  institutions,  which  in  any  case,  are 
limited  in  terms  of  the  numbers  they  can 
accommodate.  One  finds  it  hard  to  believe  that 
after  five  years  of  secondary  education  a student 
who  did  not  satisfy  an  examiner  in  England  has 
learned  nothing  upon  which  a tertiary  institution 
can  build  in  Jamaica.  . . . 

The  Community  College  ought  to  see  its  role,  not 
as  some  sort  of  privileged  elite  institution,  but 
one  offering  opportunities  to  as  wide  a variety  of 
youth  as  possible.  It  is  to  be  the  hope  for  the 
unskilled  in  the  Community,  the  hope  for  the  late 
developer,  the  hope  for  those  who  wish  to  re-enter 
the  educational  system.  The  community  college  is 
about  life-long  education. 

With  a proper  Career  Guidance  Department,  the 
Community  college  would  articulate  with  public  and 
private  enterprises,  to  ascertain  their  needs  at 
various  levels  of  operation  with  a view  to 
providing  them  with  trained  personnel . The 
College  would  then  articulate  with  the  Secondary 
and  High  Schools,  informing  them  of  the  variety  of 
programs  offered.  In  practice  the  Community 
College  links  organically  with  the  High  and 
Secondary  schools,  the  University,  the  immediate 
Community  and  the  business  world. 

Thus  conceived  the  Community  College  is  not  about 
Sixth  Form  Education. 

The  pre-university  program  is  only  one  of  many 
programs,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
it  stands  the  chance  of  being  the  most  successful 
program.  What  is  certain  is  that  its  place  in  the 
Community  College  would  be  cheaper  to  the  poor 
taxpayer  and  more  rewarding  to  the  student.  All 
the  Community  Colleges  need  is  the  wherewithal  to 
get  on  with  their  work.  (Dwyer,  1981) 

The  opinions  expressed  in  these  articles  tend  to 

support  the  need  for  a more  democratic  educational 

system  that  can  address  the  needs  of  the  immediate 

community  as  well  as  the  nation. 
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In  the  second  article,  for  instance,  the  writer 
stated: 

One  thing  is  clear,  that  is,  the  colleges  are 
providing  opportunities  in  continuing  education 
for  a greater  proportion  of  those  in  the  17  year 
age  group.  (Community  Colleges,  May  1982) 

In  the  fifth  article  the  writer  stated: 

The  community  college  ought  to  see  its  role,  not 
as  some  sort  of  privileged  elite  institution,  but 
one  offering  opportunities  to  a wide  variety  of 
youths  as  possible.  (Dwyer,  1981) 

These  views  are  particularly  significant  because 

of  history  of  the  Jamaican  educational  system  that  is 

built  along  elitist  and  not  democratic  lines.  There 

were  no  significant  comments  made  in  the  daily 

newspaper  in  the  more  recent  years . 


Statement  of  the  Problem 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  develop  a plan 
that  would  assist  in  democratizing  the  higher  education 
system  of  Jamaica. 

This  research  proposed  a plan  for  the  development 
of  a community  college  system  in  Jamaica.  The  plan 
involved  the  delineation  of  a mission  statement,  a 
strategy  for  locating  colleges,  a strategy  for 
expanding  the  number  of  colleges,  and  a funding  model 
for  financing  the  expanded  system. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  plan  was  to  enhance  the 
democratization  process  of  the  total  educational 
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system,  and  to  implement  the  theoretical  and 
philosophical  goals  of  community  colleges  into  the 
Jamaican  educational  system.  The  democratization 
process  was  seen  as  involving  financial  and 
geographical  accessibility  to  programs  offered  by  the 
community  colleges  as  well  as  determining  the  goals  of 
the  colleges  that  would  achieve  the  rational  goals  of 
providing  education  for  a greater  proportion  of  the 
population . 

This  study  expresses  the  theoretical  intent  of  the 
government  for  broadening  the  scope  of  post-secondary 
education  system.  The  plan  considered  in  this  study  was 
founded  upon  the  principles  expressed  by  the  government 
of  Jamaica  and  on  criteria  derived  from  existant  master 
plans  developed  for  community  college  systems  in 
selected  states  in  the  United  States.  Special 
adjustments  were  made  to  the  elements  of  these  master 
plans  so  that  an  indigenous  plan  was  evolved  for 
Jamaica . 


Limitation  of  the  Study 

While  the  principles  of  democratization  may  be 
applied  in  any  nation,  third-world  or  not,  this  study 
was  limited  to  a plan  for  the  island  of  Jamaica,  a 
member  of  the  island  group  in  the  Caribbean  sea  known 
as  the  West  Indian  islands.  On  the  world  map,  the 
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islands  of  the  West  Indies  look  like  stepping  stones 
stretching  in  an  arc  from  the  western  end  of  Venezuela 
in  South  America,  to  the  peninsula  of  Florida  in  North 
America.  Jamaica  is  the  largest  island  in  the  group 
with  an  area  of  4,411  square  miles  and  measuring  146 
miles  from  east  to  west  (The  Gleaner  Co.  Ltd.,  1985). 

It  is  divided  into  three  counties — Surrey  in  the  east, 
Middlesex  in  the  middle,  and  Cornwall  in  the  west.  The 
three  counties  are  further  divided  into  14  parishes, 
with  Surrey  comprised  of  four  parishes;  Middlesex,  five 
parishes;  and  Cornwall,  five  parishes.  By  using 
Jamaica  as  a case,  the  democratization  principles  of 
higher  education  may  be  applied  herein. 

Delimitations 

The  scope  and  interest  of  this  study  were  limited 
as  follows: 

1.  The  philosophy  underlying  the  mission 
statement  was  limited  to  that  expressed  by  the  national 
government  of  Jamaica:  that  is,  to  provide  programs 

designed  to  give  opportunities  for  post-secondary,  and 
concurrent  secondary  courses  as  may  be  necessary,  while 
providing  access  to  tertiary  level  education.  Such 
access  is  severely  limited  under  the  traditional 
education  system. 
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2 . The  information  inquiry  was  limited  to  the 
opinions  of  13  members  of  the  education  sector,  and  17 
from  the  non-education  sector.  The  principals  and 
assistant  principals  will  be  included  among  the  group 
of  educators,  while  the  members  of  the  general  public 
will  be  chosen  randomly. 

3.  The  effect  of  the  political  process  was  not 
considered  in  developing  the  plan. 

Definitions 

Basic  Schools  are  those  institutions  providing 
pre-primary  education. 

Primary  Schools  provide  elementary  or  primary 
education  for  ages  six  to  11  or  12,  or  children  who  sit 
for  the  common  entrance  examination  in  order  to  move  on 
to  secondary  schools. 

All  Age  Schools  refer  to  elementary  education  for 
ages  eleven/twelve  to  seventeen/eighteen  for  students 
who  may  end  their  education  or  move  into  technical 
schools . 

Technical  High  Schools  provide  secondary  education 
emphasizing  vocational  skills. 

New  Secondary  Schools  are  junior  secondary  schools 
operating  like  the  middle  school  in  the  United  States 
(grades  8-11). 
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Granunar  Schools  are  traditional  and  graininar 
schools  which  are  part  of  secondary  education  geared 
toward  academic  training. 

Comprehensive  High  Schools  provide  a multi-lateral 
education  in  academic  as  well  as  technical/vocational 
subjects . 

Community  Colleges  fall  into  both  secondary  and 
tertiary  education  categories  and  are  geared  to  pre- 
university as  well  as  vocational  training. 

Teacher  Training  Colleges  are  part  of  tertiary 
level  education  for  training  elementary  school 
teachers . 

College  of  Agriculture  is  part  of  the  tertiary 
level  education  geared  toward  providing  manpower  for 
the  agricultural  industry. 

Cultural  Training  Centre  is  part  of  the  tertiary 
education  level  specializing  in  the  fine  arts. 

College  of  Arts,  Science  and  Technology  ( CAST ) 
falls  into  tertiary  education  category  and  has  a broad 
curriculum  geared  to  train  entry-level  managers, 
similar  to  the  community  colleges  in  the  United  States. 

University  of  the  West  Indies  (UWI)  is  the  highest 
tertiary  level  education  institution  in  the  island. 

UWI  accepts  students  from  the  high  schools  (academic), 
community  colleges,  and  other  tertiary  institutions, 
providing  them  with  university  education. 
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General  Certificate  of  Education  (GCE)  is  a 
British-based  examination  which  provides  terminal 
qualifications  for  secondary  education.  The  student 
can  graduate  from  high  school  with  the  ordinary  level 
examination  in  grade  11,  or  continue  for  two  more 
years,  through  grade  13  and  take  the  advanced  level 
examination  for  matriculation  into  the  university. 

Common  Entrance  Examination  (CEE)  is  a national 
placement  examination  for  movement  from  elementary  to 
secondary  education. 

Grade  Nine  Achievement  Test  (GNAT)  is  a placement 
test  used  at  the  secondary  education  level. 

Caribbean  Examinations  Council  (CXC)  is  the  board 
that  establishes  the  criteria  for  secondary  school 
education  certificate  examination. 

Justification  of  the  Study 
The  community  college  system  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  American  educational  enterprise.  These  colleges 
evolved  as  a natural  part  of  an  educational  system  that 
provided  education  for  the  total  population.  In  a 
statement  of  the  purposes  of  American  higher  education, 
Thornton  (1972)  wrote: 

the  college  is  not  seen  as  an  institution  apart 
from  and  in  a sense  above  society,  admitting  only 
a select  few  to  its  portals,  instead,  emphasis  has 
been  placed  on  the  changes  in  behavior  that 
education  is  intended  to  bring  out  in  students 
drawn  from  all  segments  of  society,  (p.  4) 
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This  statement  epitomizes  the  clear  distinction 
between  the  philosophy  underlying  the  American 
educational  system  and  that  of  the  British.  The 
British  elitist  structure  was  not  intended  to  provide 
education  for  all  people.  The  addition  at  that  level 
of  community  colleges  to  a British  style  educational 
system  must  be  seen  as  an  attempt  to  democratize  a 
system  that  had  been  designed  for  the  selected  few. 

Previous  studies  on  the  contribution  of  community 
colleges  have  given  evidence  as  to  the  democratizing 
effect  of  these  institutions.  The  community  college 
system  in  America  has  made  democratization  possible 
through  various  means.  Tuition  to  these  colleges  has 
been  kept  low.  Such  institutions  have  been  established 
in  areas  near  to  the  homes  of  many  potential  students, 
thus  further  reducing  the  total  cost  of  attendance 
(Medsker,  1960,  p.  20).  Early  studies  by  Koos  (1944), 
Clark  (1960)  and  Willis  (1956)  highlighted  the  numbers 
of  high  school  students  who  went  on  to  colleges.  The 
number  of  college  goers  is  of  particular  significance 
among  students  in  lower  social  brackets.  Proximity  of 
a junior  college  also  was  seen  to  cause  increase  in 
college  attendance.  Thornton  (1972)  pointed  out  that 
"democratization  of  education  may  also  be  achieved  by 
making  it  possible  for  students  to  enter  some  type  of 
college  when  their  academic  background  may  preclude 
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their  entrance  to  other  colleges  with  higher  admission 

standards"  (p.  21).  Thornton  further  stated  that 

The  fact  that  junior  colleges  do  enroll  students 
with  great  diversity  of  background  means  they  are 
busily  concerned  with  what  is  referred  to,  for 
want  of  a better  term,  as  "remedial  work."  The 
salvage  function  in  its  broad  aspects — affording 
students  the  opportunity  to  complete  required 
courses  not  taken  in  high  school,  to  earn  grade- 
point  averages  sufficiently  to  increase  basic 
skills  in  the  fundamental  subjects,  such  as 
communication  and  mathematics — makes  the  junior 
college  an  important  contribution  to  equality  of 
education  opportunity,  (p.  22) 

The  British  educational  system  is  a selective  one. 

This  high  degree  of  selectivity  was  expressed  in  the 

statement  extract  from  Demhurst  et  al . (1961): 

the  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  European 
educational  structure  is  its  high  degree  of 
selectivity.  The  system  may  be  said  to  express 
the  attitude,  hitherto  dominant,  that  while  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  state  to  provide  a certain 
quantity  of  education  to  all  children  irrespective 
of  their  capacity,  beyond  a certain  point,  which 
differs  in  different  countries,  public  money 
should  be  spent  only  on  those  children  who  have 
shown  themselves  through  tests  to  be  mentally  the 
best  equipped. 

To  the  secondary  and  higher  levels  of  education 
are  admitted  only  those  who  can  pass  rather  stiff 
examinations  or,  in  a few  cases,  e.g.,  private 
secondary  schools,  those  whose  parents  can  afford 
the  necessary  fees.  (p.  316) 

Demhurst 's  statement  could  easily  be  made  of  the 
educational  system  in  Jamaica,  which  as  a British 
colony,  copied  exactly  the  system  of  the  colonizer. 

The  government  of  Jamaica  determined  the  need  for 
institutions,  such  as  the  community  colleges,  providing 
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services,  as  early  as  1973.  This  need  is  highlighted 
in  the  Report  of  the  Working  Party  on  past  '0'  level 
education  admitted  to  the  Ministry  of  Education  in 
1973.  The  introduction  to  this  report  stated  that  the 
party  produced  a direction  report  rather  than  a 
detailed  long-term  plan  (Ministry  of  Education,  p.  1). 
There  has  not  been  any  long-range  plan  for  these 
institutions,  as  the  working  party's  report  is  the  only 
one  found.  This  report  was  designed  to  establish  the 
need  for  community  colleges  as  a democratizing  agent  in 
the  Jamaican  educational  system  but  did  not  provide  a 
long  range  plan.  This  current  study  was  done  to 
illustrate  the  potential  democratizing  effect  of  the 
community  colleges  in  the  system. 

Three  of  the  four  colleges  established  are  located 
in  the  western  part  of  the  island  and  the  fourth  is 
located  in  the  south.  There  are  no  colleges  in  the 
eastern  and  central  parts  of  the  island.  (See  map  of 
Jamaica,  p.  105).  In  addition,  the  colleges  have  not 
been  funded  for  continuity  or  enhancement  of  programs, 
as  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  principals  and  other 
administrators  of  the  institutions.  There  is  no 
working  mission  statement  for  the  colleges  and  the 
missions  of  the  colleges  cannot  be  isolated  from  other 
considerations  such  as  location  and  finance.  Nespoli 
and  Martorana  (1984)  noted 
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when  priorities  among  the  three  basic  missions 
(university-parallel  programs,  occupation  programs 
and  develop  mental  programs)  are  not  clear  and, 
even  more,  when  the  colleges  moves  beyond  them  to 
the  area  of  life-long  learning  and  related 
community-based  learning  activities,  then  serious 
questions  are  raised  about  what  kind  of 
institutions  should  be  provided  these  services  and 
who  should  pay  for  them.  (p.  5) 

Wattenbarger  (1985)  commented  on  the  poverty  of 

research  relating  to  the  mission  of  the  community 

college  and  how  it  is  financed. 


Assumptions 

The  study  is  predicated  on  the  following  social 
goals  set  out  in  the  Government  of  Jcimaica  Five-Year 
Education  Plan  (1978-1983),  namely 

1.  providing  equality  of  education  opportunity 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  quality  of 
educational  offering  for  all  members  of  the 
society. 

2.  recognizing  differences  in  individual 
abilities,  aptitudes  and  interests  and 
catering  for  individual  needs  to  ensure  the 
personal  growth  and  cultural  development  of 
each  individual . 

3.  enabling  each  individual  to  strive  for 
excellence  at  all  levels  of  endeavor  thereby 
contributing  positively  to  societal  needs  for 
economic  productivity. 

4.  developing  in  members  of  the  society  a sense 
of  community  spirit,  cooperation  and  concern 
for  others  thereby  encouraging  a positive 
attitude  towards  group  effort  at  the  local, 
community,  and  national  levels.  (Five-Year 
Education  Plan  1978-1983,  pp.  6,  7) 
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These  social  goals  stated  by  the  Government  of 
Jamaica  are  not  significantly  different  from  the  goals 
expressed  in  the  general  literature  on  community 
colleges . Koos  summarized  the  goals  very  succinctly  in 
his  discussion  of  the  academic  and  economic 
democratization  of  higher  education  (Koos,  1925).  Koos 
stated  that  (a)  the  community  junior  college  is 
concerned  with  the  adaptation  of  work  on  this  level  to 
the  rising  tide  of  popular  education  which  has  brought, 
and  continues  increasingly  to  bring,  into  the  higher 
institutions  many  students  who  in  contrast  with  those 
who  met  the  requirements  of  selective  processes  of  a 
generation  or  two  ago,  are  not  as  well  qualified  to 
continue  their  education  into  the  level  beyond  the 
junior-college  years.  This  is  the  problem  of  mental 
democratization  of  higher  education;  (b)  to  democratize 
education  properly  for  those  who  do  not  continue,  there 
should  be  opportunities  provided  for  training  for 
occupations  lying  somewhere  in  the  region  between  the 
trade  levels  and  the  more  strictly  professional  levels. 
That  is,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  lines  of  semi- 
professional  training  for  those  who  cannot  or  should 
not  go  on;  and  (c)  establishment  of  junior  college 
units  near  the  homes  of  students,  the  proportion  of  the 
population  who  will  receive  the  benefits  of  higher 
education.  In  this  instance,  democratization  is  seen 
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as  the  opposite  of  elitism  for  the  broadening  of 
educational  opportunity. 

As  a result  of  examining  the  five  year  plan  as 
well  as  the  philosophical  concomitants  of  the  community 
colleges,  this  study  assumed  that  (a)  the  Government  of 
Jamaica  will  be  the  major  source  of  finance  for  the 
community  colleges  and  additional  financial  support 
will  be  provided  by  tuition,  user  fees,  and  other 
sources  such  as  foreign  aid,  gifts  and  grants;  (b)  the 
entire  island  will  be  served  by  these  colleges  so  that 
educational  opportunity  will  be  available  to  most,  if 
not  all,  of  the  population;  (c)  the  community  colleges 
will  continue  to  be  part  of  the  third  level  of  the 
educational  system;  and  (d)  the  theory  upon  which  the 
establishment  and  development  of  community  colleges  in 
the  United  States  of  America  has  been  based  can  be 
adapted  for  use  in  a plan  for  Jamaica. 

Methodology 

The  qualitative  methodology  of  this  study  involved 
four  phases:  document  analysis,  literature  review, 

structured  interviews  with  key  informants  and  model 
development . 

The  document  analysis  of  government  regulations, 
reports  and  laws  provided  information  on  the  education, 
the  population,  and  to  some  extent,  the  economic 
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conditions  in  Jamaica.  A review  of  the  literature  was 
done  in  relation  to  the  development  of  master  plans  for 
embryonic  as  well  as  established  community  college 
systems  in  some  states  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  literature  was  examined  in  order  to  provide 
background  information  on  the  mission  and  the  location 
criteria  of  community  colleges.  The  structured 
interviews  of  the  key  informants  were  based  upon  an 
inquiry  involving  a 30-question  instrument  coordinated 
with  on  site  interviews  with  30  key  informants.  The 
interviews  were  conducted  to  provide  supplementary 
information  that  was  used  to  support  the  mission  and 
philosophy  outlined  in  the  proposed  plan.  This  study 
was  developed  out  of  the  need  to  authenticate  data  on 
the  possibilities  for  program  offerings,  and  funding 
sources,  as  well  as  to  identify  public  reaction  to  this 
new  kind  of  educational  institution  in  Jamaica.  The  30 
questions  covered  a range  of  topics  that  provided  an 
empirical  base  for  the  recommendations  to  be  made  for 
the  planning  and  financing  of  the  community  colleges  in 
Jamaica.  Two  ratings  were  attached  to  each  item  (a) 
whether  it  was  important  to  do,  and  (b)  whether  the 
activity  should  be  supported  with  tax  funds . 

A five  point  Likert  scale  was  used  in  both 
dimensions.  The  instrument  was  limited  to  30  questions 
in  order  for  the  interviews  to  be  brief  enough  to  leave 
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time  for  comments  on  the  educational  issues  in  Jamaica 
that  might  not  be  addressed  specifically  by  the 
questions  asked. 

The  instrument  (see  Appendix  A)  is  an  adaptation 
of  one  used  in  a previous  study  by  Richter  (1986) 
focused  on  a system  theory  approach  to  identifying 
Economic  Development  and  the  American  Community 
College.  Since  only  minor  modifications  were  made  to 
the  instrument  and  since  the  original  instrument  was 
pre-tested  extensively  by  Richter  it  was  used  as 
modified  without  further  validation. 

Selection  of  the  Key  Informants 

The  interviewees  used  in  the  study  included  the 
four  principals  of  the  existing  community  colleges,  the 
assistant  principals,  selected  teachers  and  students  in 
these  colleges,  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Ministry  of 
Education,  and  selected  members  serving  as  key 
informants  of  the  public.  A total  of  30  people 
participated  in  this  portion  of  the  study.  The  results 
of  the  questionnaire  were  used  as  one  basis  for 
developing  a proposed  basic  mission  for  Jamaican 
community  colleges . 

Collection  and  Analysis  of  Interview  Data 

The  method  used  for  collection  of  data  included 
personal  interviews  with  30  key  informants.  This 
method  was  selected  because  it  provided  an  opportunity 
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to  determine  the  degree  of  intensity  of  the  opinions  of 
the  participants  as  well  as  to  allow  for  on-site 
observations  of  the  colleges. 

The  analysis  of  the  data  was  carried  out  in  two 
steps:  first  there  was  an  item-by-item  analysis  of  the 

questionnaire  as  a means  of  clarifying  each  item,  and 
second,  a percentage  distribution  of  each  of  the  five 
levels  of  responses  was  presented.  The  results  of  this 
portion  of  the  study  were  used  to  support  the  criteria 
for  enhancing  the  community  college  system  in  Jamaica. 
Lastly,  a model  was  developed  based  on  the  information 
gathered  and  the  criteria  derived  from  this 
information. 


Summary 

The  proposed  plan  was  introduced  in  chapter  one, 
where  an  overview  and  a background  analysis  of  the 
Jamaican  education  system  and  the  community  colleges 
was  carried  out.  Special  definitions  of  terminology,  a 
brief  description  of  the  methodology,  the  scope  of  the 
literature  review,  and  justification  for  the  study  was 
also  presented.  The  statement  of  the  problem, 
limitations,  and  delimitations  of  the  study  are 
presented  in  chapter  one,  as  well  as  the  definition  of 
terminology,  assumptions,  justification  of  the  study, 
and  a brief  description  of  the  methodology. 
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In  chapter  two  the  relevant  literature  was 
reviewed  in  three  sections . One  section  was  used  to 
examine  various  master  plans  for  community  colleges  in 
the  United  States;  another  section  was  used  to 
emphasize  the  theory  on  financing  these  colleges;  while 
the  third  section  was  used  to  examine  definitions  of 
the  mission  of  community  colleges. 

In  chapter  three  a more  detailed  description  of 
the  methodology  was  provided,  while  the  guidelines 
chosen  for  the  criteria  applicable  to  the  Jamaican 
situation  are  presented  in  chapter  four.  The  three- 
part  plan  for  the  community  college  system  in  Jamaica 
is  presented  in  chapter  five.  Finally,  the  summary  and 
recommendations  are  presented  in  chapter  six. 


CHAPTER  2 


REVIEW  OF  RELATED  LITERATURE 

The  literature  review  was  done  in  three  sections. 
The  first  section  included  theories  on  the  mission  of 
community  colleges,  the  second  section  contained  an 
overview  on  the  master  plans  for  the  states  of 
Mississippi,  Maryland,  Florida,  Minnesota,  North 
Carolina,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  West  Virginia.  These 
states  plans  were  selected  because  the  plans  were 
recognized  as  providing  for  an  entire  system.  The 
third  section  included  a review  of  the  theories  of 
educational  finance.  The  following  material  represents 
a synthesis  of  the  information  gathered  through 
extensive  research  and  analysis. 

Theory  on  the  Mission  of  Community  Colleges 
This  first  section  is  used  to  examine  the 
literature  on  the  mission  of  community  colleges.  Of 
particular  significance  is  a statement  of  the  National 
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Society  for  the  Study  of  Education  yearbook  committee 
( 1956 ) , that 

the  four-year  college  and  the  university  can 
certainly  provide  a major  part  of  the  needed 
additional  facilities  of  education  beyond  high 
school  . . . but  these  institutions  best  serve  the 
requirements  of  students  who  seek  four  or  more 
years  of  higher  education.  . . . Programs  of  less 
than  four  years  are  best  furnished  by  a different 
type  of  institution — a college  where  the  attention 
of  faculty,  administration,  and  board  of  control 
will  be  directed  particularly  to  the  needs  and 
goals  of  students  whose  formal  education  is 
limited  to  one  or  two  years  beyond  high  school. 

The  junior  college  is  uniquely  adapted  to  these 
ends.  (p.  66) 

This  statement  typifies  the  literature  on  the 
mission  of  community  colleges  as  it  has  evolved  over 
the  years.  Harlacher  (1969)  summarized  a recurring 
theme  in  state  plans  as  the  comprehensive  junior 
colleges  serving  two  main  functions:  (a)  to  develop 

individual  members  of  society,  and  (b)  to  improve 
society  itself.  These  two  functions  are  not  seen  as 
discrete  since  society's  improvement  depends  on  the 
development  of  the  individuals  who  make  up  that  society 
itself  must  be  considered  in  the  development  of 
programs  that  comprise  the  community  college. 

In  1976,  Gollattscheck  et  al  discussed  the  idea  of 
the  expanded  mission  for  community  colleges  as  one  of 
delivering  the  kind  of  education  community  members  want 
and  need.  The  mission  of  such  institutions  should  be 
nothing  less  than  emancipation  of  all  people  "from  the 
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restrictions  of  ignorance  and  socio-economic 

disadvantage,  poverty  . . . and  emancipation  from 

environment  stagnation  and  pollution"  (p.  12). 

The  Carnegie  Commission  (1976)  in  describing  the 

role  of  the  community  colleges  stated  that 

an  unusually  heavy  burden  of  universal  access  now 
falls  and  will  continue  to  fall  on  the  two-year 
community  colleges.  They  have  the  most  varied 
programs  and  this  appeal  to  the  highest  variety  of 
students.  Their  geographical  dispersion  makes 
them  in  the  states  where  there  are  well  developed 
systems,  the  most  easily  available  colleges  for 
many  students . The  community  colleges  are 
particularly  well  suited  to  overcome  deprivation 
by  fact  of  location,  deprivation  by  fact  of  age, 
and  deprivation  by  fact  of  income,  (p.  12) 

Walsh  in  1979,  continued  to  emphasize  a broad 

mission  for  community  colleges  which  are  seen  as  the 

most  appropriate  institution  for  developing  innovative 

programs  for  older  adults,  handicapped  adults,  and 

women  re-entering  the  job  market. 

Excerpts  from  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the 

Future  of  Maryland  Community  College  (1986),  summarized 

the  general  literature  on  mission  statements  in  the 

following  statements; 

1.  All  students  need  a general  education  the 
knowledge  deemed  necessary  for  a person  to 
function  in  a complex  world.  Community 
colleges  need  to  develop  strategies  that  will 
make  general  education  available  to  all 
students  not  just  those  seeking  degrees . 

2.  Community  colleges  must  protect  the  integrity 
of  the  transfer  program  to  maintain  their 
image  and  status  as  institutions  of  higher 
education  that  otherwise  would  be  denied  to 
many. 
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3.  Community  colleges  should  work  to  overcome  the 
artificial  barriers  that  exist  between 
disciplines  and  should  seek  to  integrate  all 
parts  of  the  curriculum. 

4.  In  technical  and  career  programs,  community 
colleges  need  to  provide  general  skills  that 
can  be  transferred  as  jobs  change  as  well  as 
specific  skills  for  job  entry.  Also,  colleges 
are  encouraged  to  cooperate  with  local  public 
schools  to  develop  the  two-plus-two  programs. 

5.  Community  colleges  should  be  recognized  and 
used  as  a major  economic  development  resource 
in  their  community  and  state  for  manpower 
training  and  small  business  support. 

6 . Continuing  education  should  be  guided  by 
responsiveness  to  the  community  and  by  the 
collegiate  values  that  reflect  the 
institution's  role  and  image  in  higher 
education. 

7 . All  colleges  need  to  review  their  facilities 
educational  programs  and  services  to  make  sure 
that  they  are  meeting  the  needs  of  adult 
learners . 

8 . Community  colleges  have  a primary 
responsibility  within  higher  education  for 
remedial  education  in  Maryland. 

9 . Each  institution  should  implement  a standard 
of  progress  requirement  that  reflects  the 
importance  of  standards  for  quality  community 
college  education.  The  standard  of  progress 
requirement  needs  to  be  supported  by  an 
effective  student  service  system  and 
reinforced  by  strict  academic  sanctions. 

10.  Community  colleges  should  provide  faculty 
development  through  established  released  time 
for  scholarly  endeavors,  funding  support  for 
conferences,  and  personnel  exchanges  with 
local  business  and  industry,  (pp.  10-12) 

The  Report  of  the  The  Carnegie  Council  (1979)  on 
policy  studies  in  higher  education  addressed  the 
problem  of  options  for  education  especially  for  youths. 
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The  article  stated  that  those  youth  who  do  not 
currently  avail  themselves  of  post-secondary 
opportunities  run  the  risk  of  developing  a permanent 
underclass  with  a tendency  to  self-perpetuate  a culture 
of  poverty.  The  council  concluded  that  community 
colleges  should  alleviate  this  problem  by  including  in 
their  mission  a residual  responsibility  for  youth  by 
the  secondary  level,  adding  a sixth  great  role  to  their 
mission  (The  Chronicle  of  Higher  Education,  1979,  pp. 
11,  131). 

Richardson  and  Leslie  (1980)  in  an  American 
Association  of  Community  and  Junior  Colleges  monograph 
series  reviewed  the  five  Carnegie  roles  of  community 
colleges  as  well  as  the  suggested  sixth  role  concerning 
the  education  of  youths.  The  roles  were  seen  as  (a) 
academic  transfer  programs;  (b)  vocational  technical 
education;  (c)  developmental /remedial  programs;  (d) 
continuing  education  (credit  instruction  offered  at 
times  and  locations  or  through  delivery  systems  that 
differ  from  the  traditional  academic  program);  (e) 
community  service;  and  (f)  assessment,  skill  training, 
and  placement  which  is  seen  as  the  critical  components 
of  the  residual  responsibility  for  youth. 

The  developmental /remedial  function  in  the  opinion 
of  Richardson  and  Leslie  emerged  out  of  the  need  to 
serve  increasing  percentages  of  students  who  required 
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courses  and  services  beyond  the  traditional  transfer 
and  career  programs . This  new  group  of  students 
included  those  who  had  not  previously  been  seen  as 
potential  clients.  The  continuing  education  function 
was  used  by  Richardson  and  Leslie  to  refer  to  courses 
community  colleges  offer  for  degree  credit  in  either 
the  academic  transfer  or  the  vocational-technical 
programs  at  locations  away  from  the  college  campus,  as 
well  as  to  programs  offered  through  alternative 
delivery  systems  designed  to  improve  access,  or  such 
programs  offered  at  times  different  from  those 
acceptable  to  full-time  day  students.  The  continuing 
education  function  as  defined  by  Richardson  and  Leslie 
is  said  to  be  responsible  for  virtually  all  of  the 
growth  in  credit  hour  generation  recorded  by  community 
colleges  since  1972. 

The  community  service  function  is  defined  by 
Harlacher  (1969)  as  a means  of  encouraging  the  use  of 
college  facilities  and  services  by  community  groups, 
using  skills  and  knowledge  of  staff  and  other  experts 
to  provide  need-based  educational  services  for  all  age 
groups;  providing  leadership  and  coordination  to  assist 
in  long-range  planning  for  the  community  and  in 
attacking  unsolved  problems;  and  contributing  to 
cultural,  intellectual,  social  and  leisure  time 
opportunities  for  the  community.  This  function  in  the 
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view  of  Harlacher  has  contributed  to  the  growth  of 
community  colleges;  however  it  seems  difficult  to  trace 
the  development  of  community  service  offerings  because 
of  a lack  of  a clear  definition  by  most  college 
systems . 

Review  of  Selected  Master  Plans  for  Community  Colleges 

The  second  section  of  this  chapter  contained  a 
review  of  the  master  plans  that  list  the  criteria 
developed  for  establishing  community  colleges  in  the 
given  states.  The  literature  on  the  master  plans  for 
college  systems  revealed  a wide  array  of  objectives, 
planning  methods  and  control  procedures. 

Mississippi 

As  early  as  1954,  a study  of  the  history  of  the 
Mississippi  Public  Junior  Colleges,  in  the  period 
between  1928  to  1953,  defined  the  public  junior  college 
as  America's  response  to  the  persistent  urge  to 
democratize  public  education.  The  community  college 
was  seen  as  neither  an  extension  of  the  high  school 
department  nor  an  appendage  to  the  senior  college.  It 
served  as  a separate  and  distinct  entity  of  itself,  the 
upper  four  units  of  a 6-4-4  organization  of  secondary 
education,  (p.  5) 

With  this  definition  providing  direction  for  the 
development  of  community  colleges  in  Mississippi,  this 
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document  also  stated  that  a main  criterion  for 
organizing  the  colleges  is  the  location  of  the  college. 
The  college  should  be  located  in  a district  maintaining 
a high  school  and  warranting  expectation  of  an 
enrollment  adequate  for  proper  development  of  the 
institution.  The  other  criteria  mentioned  were:  fixed 
minimum  tax  base,  determining  physical  facilities  and 
potential  students,  land  zoning  the  state  into  13 
possible  districts  with  all  counties  in  the  state 
included  except  those  in  which  the  state  supported 
colleges  were  located.  The  document  concluded  that  the 
Mississippi  public  junior  college  system  is  unique  in 
the  following  respects: 

1.  The  program  began  with  a plan  for  a state-wide 
system  and  followed  the  plan,  with  the  result 
that  opportunities  for  two  years  of  junior 
college  training  are  available  to  every 
section  of  the  state. 

2.  Mississippi  Public  Junior  College  System  is  a 
state-wide  system  rather  than  a series  of 
individual  institutions  and  coordination  is 
effected  through  a central  office. 

3.  The  plan  has  been  adhered  to;  and  the  plan  has 
worked,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
Mississippi  has  never  had  to  discontinue  a 
public  junior  college  approved  under  a plan, 
but  rather  each  institution  continues  to 
expand  and  grow  in  favor. 

4.  Mississippi  Public  Junior  Colleges  are  located 
so  as  to  be  accessible  to  the  people  of  the 
rural  sections  rather  than  urban  centers. 

5.  The  state  supervisor's  office  in  the  State 
Department  of  Education  is  the  central  office 
for  the  clearance  of  inter-institutional 
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matters  and  serves  as  a commission  for  the 
state  junior  college  athletic  association. 

(P-  5) 

The  expressed  interest  was  to  establish  in 
Mississippi  for  the  grassroot  citizenry,  near  home, 
under  close  supervision,  and  at  much  less  cost,  an 
opportunity  by  which  society  could  be  helped  to  itself 
from  the  disintegrating  effect  of  popular  ignorance. 
Maryland 

In  1955  the  State  of  Maryland  conducted  an 
analysis  of  the  needs  of  higher  education  in  Maryland 
to  determine  the  extent  to  which  needs  were  being  met 
correctly  and  the  way  in  which  probable  future  needs 
might  be  met.  Several  recommendations  were  made  as  a 
result  of  the  analyses.  Of  particular  significance  are 
the  following  recommendations  in  the  Report  of  the 
Commerce  (1985); 

1.  The  establishment  of  community  junior  colleges 
should  be  the  first  step  of  the  program  for  meeting  the 
demands  that  cannot  be  met  by  expanding  existing 
institutions . 

2.  The  community  junior  college  be  located 
geographically  and  regionally  where  sufficient  students 
would  make  the  size  of  the  school  practicable  and 
economical  to  operate. 

3.  The  new  junior  colleges  be  financed  from  three 
sources  in  accordance  with  present  practice,  state 
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funds,  funds  from  the  students'  home  county,  and 
tuition  fees. 

4.  Sufficient  state  financial  aid  be  given  to  all 
publicly  operated  institutions  and  those  to  be 
established  may  maintain  an  effective  level  of 
operation  strengthen  existing  programs  and  develop  new 
ones  required  to  meet  emergent  needs . 

In  1976,  a statewide  master  plan  for  community 
colleges  in  Maryland  (fiscal  years  1977-1986)  was 
published  as  a follow-up  to  the  1973-1983  master  plan. 
In  this  second  plan,  six  goals  of  the  statewide  plan 
were  highlighted  by  the  Committee  on  the  Future: 

1.  To  coordinate  and  assist  in  the  development  of 
a high  quality  community  college  system. 

2 . To  provide  equal  access  to  community  colleges 
for  all  Maryland  citizens. 

3.  To  provide  high  quality  comprehensive  transfer 
and  continuing  education  programs  and  services . 

4.  To  offer  a comprehensive  selection  of  career 
program  courses  and  student  support  services  to  aid  the 
human  and  manpower  needs  of  the  state  and  its 
community. 

5 . To  analyze  current  and  potential  services  to 
local  communities  and  recommend  those  most  promising 
for  system-wide  development. 
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6.  To  increase  the  efficiency  of  community 
college  operations  without  impairing  the  quality  of 
services , 

Florida 


In  1957,  The  Community  College  Council  of  Florida 
adopted  five  basic  policies  to  guide  the  development  of 
community  colleges  in  Florida.  These  policies  were  as 
follows : 

1.  The  community  junior  college  as  a public 
institution  should  be  locally  oriented  with  a 
maximum  of  local  control  and  subject  to  State 
Board  of  Education  regulations.  The  method  of 
financing  these  institutions  should  follow  the 
basic  idea  and  principle  of  the  Minimum 
Foundation  Program  as  developed  by  the  Florida 
Citizens  Committee  on  Education  and  enacted  by 
the  1947  legislative. 

2.  The  community  junior  college  should  become  a 
center  of  post-high  school  education  and 
community  education  for  adults . 

3 . The  long  range  plan  should  envision  an 
opportunity  for  the  education  needs  of  every 
person  in  Florida  to  be  served  accordingly  to 
his  own  interest  and  abilities. 

4.  The  community  junior  college  should  develop 
within  the  existing  framework  of  public 
education.  The  State  Board  of  Education 
should  establish  standards  and  regulations. 

The  State  Department  of  Education  should 
provide  personnel  and  facilities  for 
complementing  these  regulations  as  well  as 
consulting  services  for  aiding  the  growth  and 
development  of  these  institutions. 

5.  Since  the  community  junior  college  parallels 
at  the  local  level,  some  of  the  work  carried 
on  in  the  state  universities,  it  is  essential 
that  these  interrelated  programs  be 
coordinated  and  that  the  appropriate 
arrangements  be  developed  which  will  relate 
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the  work  of  these  two  units  of  public 
education.  (State  Board  of  Education,  1957) 

These  principles  were  intended  to  emphasize  that 
the  State  of  Florida  should  accept  the  philosophy  that 
every  young  person  and  every  adult  should  have  local 
opportunity  for  such  educational  facilities  as  needed, 
and  as  is  economically  feasible,  in  all  areas  of 
Florida . 

Minnesota 


As  stated  in  a Government  paper  on  junior  colleges 
in  Minnesota  (1956),  there  are  distinct  advantages  to 
the  junior  college  system,  especially  if  a regional 
approach  is  assumed  in  statewide  planning.  The  stated 
advantages  to  the  regional  approach  were  to 

1 . Provide  additional  educational  opportunities 
for  all  high  school  graduates  in  the  states, 

2.  Help  relieve  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
congestion  at  four-year  colleges  and  the 
universities , 

3 . Reduce  the  costs  to  the  individual  and  the 
family  for  higher  education, 

4 . Reduce  the  state  cost  for  the  first  and  second 
year  of  higher  education, 

5 . Provide  a means  of  a screening  those  not  able 
to  benefit  from  college  work, 

6.  Encourage  the  enrollment  of  more  of  the  top 
half  of  the  high  school  graduating  classes  who 
are  not  now  continuing  formal  education, 

7.  Meet  the  local  needs  of  agriculture,  business, 
and  industry  for  technically  or  vocationally 
trained  personnel.  (Governor's  Committee,  p. 
241) 
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North  Carolina 


In  1962,  the  report  of  the  governor's  cornmission 
on  education  beyond  high  school  in  North  Carolina 
listed  the  following  criteria  for  establishing 
comprehensive  community  colleges: 

1.  Estimates  of  enrollment  levels  is  essential  to 
give  sound  prospects  of  success. 

2.  A service  area  must  be  defined  in  terms  of  the 
distance  which  students  may  be  expected  to 
commute.  Forty- five  minutes  or  about  30  road 
miles  each  day  define  the  maximum  practical 
daily  commuting  range. 

3.  The  proximity  of  the  institutions  of  higher 
education  in  appraising  the  needs  of  an  area 
for  additional  educational  institutions  is 
important.  However,  special  attention  should 
be  paid  to  the  present  and  potential  strengths 
of  existing  institutions  to  ensure  a cohesive 
system. 

4.  An  analysis  of  local  interest  is  necessary  to 
determine  the  willingness  of  citizens  to 
support  the  institutions.  (Governor's 
Commission,  pp.  73-74) 

Kansas 


In  a report  of  the  advisory  committee  on  junior 
colleges  in  Kansas  in  1964,  the  following 
recommendations  were  included  to  enhance  reorganization 
of  the  system: 

1.  A long-range  plan  should  be  developed  to 

include  provisions  £ro  a diversity  of  post- 
high  school  educational  opportunities,  a 
geographic  dispersion  of  institutions  to 
provide  more  opportunities  within  the 
community  distance  of  students,  and  adequate 
support  for  all  post-high  school  institutions. 
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2.  A totally  new  body  of  legislation  for 

community  junior  colleges  be  developed  and 
enacted  which  will  provide  for  establishing: 

(a)  a system  of  high  quality  community- 
oriented  junior  colleges  operated  in 
various  local  communities  distributed 
throughout  the  state, 

(b)  a plan  or  organization,  administration, 
supervision,  and  financing  which  will 
promote  high  quality  educational  services 
at  the  community  junior  college  level, 

(c)  a system  which  can  properly  be 
coordinated  with  the  secondary  schools 
and  community  educational  needs  of  the 
state  as  well  as  with  the  programs  of  the 
higher  degree  granting  colleges  and 
universities  of  the  state.  (Advisory 
Committee,  pp.  v-xvi) 

Oklahoma 

In  the  1970s  there  was  a continuation  of  essays  on 
the  criteria  needed  for  the  establishment  of  community 
colleges.  Wattenbarger  and  Martorana  (1970)  chaired  a 
committee  for  a state-wide  study  in  Oklahoma  which 
recommended  the  implementation  of  a state-wide  plan  for 
the  systematic  development  of  lower  division  post-high 
school  education.  Any  place  so  developed  should 
provide  what  is  normally  termed  a comprehensive 
community  college  education,  including  college  transfer 
programs,  technical  educational  guidance  services,  and 
basic  education.  These  educational  services  should 
have  the  following  characteristics  insofar  as  possible: 

1.  They  should  be  located  close  to  the  people — 
available  to  the  greatest  number  in  time  and 
distance . 
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2 . The  educational  programs  should  be  adopted 
first  to  the  needs  of  the  area  and  secondly  to 
those  of  the  state. 

3 . They  should  be  administered  by  persons 
familiar  with  local  needs. 

4 . They  should  be  financed  by  persons  familiar 
with  local  needs . 

5.  The  governmental  structure  should  provide  for 
local  coordination  of  educational  planning, 
program,  and  resources.  (Wattenbarger  & 
Martorona,  pp.  69-70) 

West  Virginia 

In  1971,  a plan  for  comprehensive  community 
college  education  in  West  Virginia  was  presented  to  the 
legislature  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia  to  be  used  as 
a guide  for  establishing  a system  that  would  provide 
diverse  educational  opportunities  for  the  citizens.  To 
this  end,  the  plan  included  the  following  guidelines: 

1.  The  community  college  should  be  established  as 
a separate  level  from  other  institutions  of 
higher  education.  Comprehensive  community 
college  education  represents  a specific  level 
of  higher  education  with  a discreet  philosophy 
and  mission. 

2.  The  community  colleges  should  have  their  own 
administrative  structure  with  a special  budget 
for  supporting  this  level  of  education.  This 
would  allow  for  better  planning  and  evaluation 
of  performance  at  these  colleges. 

3 . The  structure  should  function  as  a system 
encompassing  ten  comprehensive  community 
college  education  service  regions,  each  with 
its  own  administrative  organization  and  a 
local  advisory  board.  These  ten  regions  should 
be  coordinated  at  the  state  level. 

4 . A separate  system  budget  should  be 
established.  This  budget  intended  to  ensure 
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the  implementation  of  the  philosophy  and 
mission  of  this  level  of  education,  provide 
flexibility  to  serve  educational  services 
through  a variety  of  means  such  as  contractual 
arrangements  with  private  institutions  and 
other  agencies,  provide  mobility  in  meeting 
the  dynamic  needs  of  the  changing  socio- 
economic development,  and  ensure 
accountability  while  providing  a sound 
management  information  basis  for  continuous 
planning. 

5.  There  should  be  a clear  definition  of 
boundaries  within  which  local  planning  can 
take  place.  This  is  an  important 
consideration  in  the  development  of  programs 
and  services  which  are  characteristic  of  sound 
community  college  education.  Such  boundaries 
should  be  received  periodically  to  determine 
their  continued  applicability. 

6.  Lay  citizen  participation  should  be  allowed 
through  a local  comprehensive  community 
college  advisory  board. 

7 . Target  population  should  be  defined  in  order 
to  provide  an  estimate  of  the  potential 
service  which  may  be  expected  in  each  area. 
(Bender,  et  al.,  pp.  27-38) 

General  Criteria 


Morrison  and  Martorana  (1960)  published  a bulletin 
on  criteria  for  the  establishment  of  two-year  colleges. 
They  highlighted  four  general  principles  as  a guide  for 
proposed  criteria; 

1.  An  agency  which  in  considering  or  promoting  a 
new  two-year  college  should  set  up  for  itself 
specific  criteria  which  can  be  used  to  judge 
the  feasibility  of  establishing  a two-year 
college  in  a specific  area. 

2 . The  criteria  selected  should  be  reviewed 
periodically  by  the  responsible  agency  which 
may  be  a state  department  of  education,  state 
board  of  higher  education  or  an  educational 
board  of  a church.  This  review  should  be 
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related  to  changing  social  and  economic 
conditions . 

3.  The  criteria  for  public  two-year  colleges, 
therefore,  should  not  be  written  in  laws  but 
should  be  written  in  the  regulations  of  the 
approving  agency. 

4.  There  is  no  one  set  of  criteria  which  can  be 
used  satisfactorily  by  public  or  private  two- 
year  colleges  throughout  the  United  States. 
Even  an  equation  expressing  success  in  terms 
of  a number  of  constants  and  variables  and 
representing  multiple  correlation  would  not 
appear  practical.  (p.  61) 

Based  on  these  principles  the  actual  criteria 
suggested  as  guidelines  were 

1.  Minimum  and  potential  enrollment  ranges  were 
to  be  established.  Estimates  could  be  based 
on  high  school  enrollment  or  high  school 
graduates  and  persons  within  the  18  to  19  age 
group . 

2.  Financial  support  based  on  the  mileage 
available  to  raise  revenue  for  college 
operations,  the  level  of  state  support 
available  and  the  tuition  charged  must  be 
considered. 

3.  Accessibility  of  location  to  students  is 
another  major  concern.  In  order  for  two-year 
colleges  to  fulfill  their  primary  function, 
they  need  to  be  located  conveniently  to  the 
homes  of  the  students,  and  furthermore  where  a 
two-year  "community"  college  is  being 
considered,  accessibility  by  public 
transportation  is  a major  necessity. 

4 . The  fourth  suggested  criterion  is  evidence  of 
local  interest  which  is  said  to  be  the  most 
difficult  criterion  to  establish  and  to  follow 
objectively.  Suggested  methods  of  determining 
local  interest  are,  a vote  of  the  people  in 
the  area  to  be  served  by  the  college  and 
studies  at  the  state  level  to  determine  local 
unmet  need  for  higher  education,  the 
projection  of  high  school  enrollment  and 
potential  college  enrollment,  the  present  and 
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expected  industrial  development,  and  any  other 
relevant  factors  that  can  provide  an  accurate 
picture  of  the  area.  (pp.  60-63) 

McKinney  (1974)  commented  on  Education  Amendments 
of  1972,  Section  1202,  which  called  for  establishment 
or  designation  of  state  post-secondary  education 
commissions  that  have  certain  responsibilities 
prescribed  in  the  law.  Of  particular  significance  was 
an  amendment  to  Title  X that  authorized  funds  for 
establishment  and  expansion  of  community  colleges  and 
development  of  occupational  education  programs . 

Title  X,  Section  1001,  stated  that  each  state 
commission  should  develop  a plan  that  shall,  among 
other  things 

1.  Designate  areas,  if  any,  of  the  state  in  which 
residents  do  not  have  access  to  at  least  two 
years  of  tuition  free  or  low-tuition  post- 
secondary education  within  a reasonable 
distance, 

2.  Set  forth  a comprehensive  statement  plan  for 
the  establishment,  or  expansion,  and 
improvement  of  community  colleges  or  better 
which  would  achieve  the  goal  of  making 
available  to  all  residents  of  the  state  an 
opportunity  to  attend  a community  college, 

3.  Establish  priorities  for  the  use  of  federal 
and  non-federal  financial  and  other  resources, 

4 . Make  recommendations  with  respect  to  adequate 
state  and  local  financial  support, 

5.  Set  forth  a statement  analyzing  the 
duplications  of  post-secondary  educational 
programs  and  make  recommendations  for  the 
coordination  of  such  programs  in  order  to 
eliminate  unnecessary  or  excessive 
duplication. 
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6 . Set  forth  a plan  for  the  use  of  existing  and 
new  educational  resources  in  the  state. 

Hulburt  (1969)  summarized  much  of  the  writings  on 
the  need  and  objectives  of  master  plans  before  1969. 
From  his  summary,  the  following  major  purposes  or  uses 
of  such  plans  can  be  derived; 

1.  The  state  master  plan  is  a way  for  the  state 
to  express  its  concern  for  the  educational  welfare  of 
its  adolescent  and  adult  citizens. 

2.  The  state  master  plan  describes  an  organized 
system  of  higher  education,  not  just  a group  of 
institutions . 

3.  A state  master  plan  provides  a way  of  meeting 
both  universal  needs  and  diverse  needs . 

4.  A state  plan  is  an  effective  way  to  describe  a 
minimum  foundation  program. 

5.  A state  plan  assists  communities  to  assess 
their  own  capabilities  and  readiness  to  develop  a 
college . 

6 . A master  plan  provides  a means  of  removing 
community  college  establishment  and  development  from 
purely  political  considerations  and  local  pressures. 

7 . The  state  master  plan  is  an  effective  vehicle 
for  systematic  planning  and  for  establishing 
priorities . 
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8.  A state  plan  serves  to  ensure  coordination  of 
higher  education  effort. 

9.  An  adequate  master  plan  provides  a basis  for 
further  planning. 

10.  The  development  of  a state  plan  opens  areas  of 
needed  research. 

11.  The  development  of  a master  plan  encourages 
and  facilitates  systematizing  routine  state  services. 

12.  Cooperative  state  planning,  including  both 
public  and  private  institutions,  improves  both  state 
and  local  planning. 

13.  The  development  of  a master  plan  reveals 
inadequacies  in  legal  provisions  for  community 
colleges:  hence,  it  is  a basis  for  preparing  new  laws. 

14.  A master  plan  is  an  effective  public  relations 
instrument  as  it  can  be  used  to  build  citizen's 
confidence  in  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  the 
educational  plans  described. 

Review  of  Educational  Financial  Theory 

Educational  financial  theory  has  emphasized 
developing  funding  for  all  public  educational  levels, 
but  mainly  at  the  primary  and  secondary  levels. 

However,  the  problems  faced  by  school  districts  and  the 
essential  elements  of  costs  are  similar  to  those 
confronted  in  community  college  models.  In  the 
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literature  reviewed  the  state  was  a coimtion  denominator 
in  many  of  the  funding  models  where  the  states'  sources 
of  funds  are  usually  portrayed  as  local  tax  base  plus 
federal  support.  The  models,  however,  have  emphasized 
more  than  the  source  of  funds.  In  the  earliest  work  on 
schools  funding,  Cubberly  (1905)  described  several 
alternative  methods  of  distributing  state  money  to 
local  schools.  Cubberly  recommended  that  distribution 
of  aid  to  schools  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  teachers  employed.  His  research  did,  however, 
explore  distribution  methods  based  on  proportion  of 
taxes  paid,  total  property  wealth,  total  population, 
school  census,  school  attendance,  and  district  size 
(Cubberly,  pp.  88-198) . The  decision  to  recommend  the 
number  of  teachers  employed  apparently  came  from  the 
belief  that  the  classroom  was  the  fundamental  unit  of 
education  task  and  the  teacher  was  an  important  part  of 
the  unit,  representing  a significant  portion  of  the 
operating  costs. 

Strayer  and  Haig  (1923)  proposed  that  "the  state 
should  ensure  equal  educational  facilities  to  everyone 
within  its  borders  at  a uniform  rate  throughout  the 
state  in  terms  of  the  burden  of  taxation"  (Coons,  Clune 
and  Sugarman,  1970,  pp.  63-64).  Strayer's  and  Haig's 
foundation  program  became  very  popular  in  the  1960s, 
when  states  tended  to  establish  a dollar  level  of 
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spending  which  it  guaranteed  to  every  district  as  the 
minimum  foundation  program.  Each  qualifying  school 
district  must  levy  a uniform,  required  local  effort. 

The  state  allocation  then  consisted  of  the  difference 
between  the  minimum  foundation  level  and  the  local 
required  effort.  Equalization  between  wealthy  and  poor 
districts  would  then  be  achieved. 

The  states'  effort  to  determine  the  minimum  amount 
of  the  foundation  program  was  further  developed  by 
Johns  and  Morphet  (1960).  They  proposed  a method  for 
determining  a unit  cost  of  education  that  would  entail 
the  selection  of  a "blue  ribbon  committee  of  education" 
such  a committee,  working  with  the  community  would 
determine  if  the  unit  cost  should  be  based  on 
professional  studies,  on  the  mean  expenditure  level  of 
all  districts,  on  the  unit  cost  in  a wealthy  district, 
or  on  quality  programs.  According  to  Johns  and 
Morphet,  each  state  would  decide  on  such  matters  as 
whether  to  include  both  operating  expenditures  and 
capital  outlay  in  the  educational  unit,  the  quality  of 
teacher  and  administrative  services  desired,  and  the 
special  problems  of  high-cost  student  programs  and 
small  schools. 

To  this  end,  Johns  and  Morphet  (1960)  extended  the 
theory  on  foundation  program  by  differentiating  between 
classroom  settings  with  weighted  and  adjusted 
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educational  units.  This  method  allowed  for  small 
schools,  with  fewer  pupils  than  normal,  to  earn  a unit 
of  funding  for  extra  costs.  Special  units  could  be 
created  for  high-cost  programs,  such  as  exceptional 
childhood  and  vocational  education,  administrative 
support,  and  transportation  services. 

The  percentage  equalizing  grant  was  the  next 
theory  to  emerge  in  state  funding  models.  The  theory 
was  propounded  by  Mort  (1924)  and  Benson  (1961)  and 
advanced  by  Updegraff  and  King  (1922).  Under  this 
model  the  state  paid  a set  percentage  of  the  total 
education  budget  of  a district.  This  eliminated  the 
use  of  the  educational  unit  as  a basis  for  funding. 

The  percent  of  state  and  local  shares  varied  between 
districts,  according  to  local  wealth.  The  percentage 
equalizing  grant  allowed  for  capital  outlay,  debt 
service,  and  operating  expenditure,  as  well  as  federal 
funds.  The  grant  was  said  to  be  simple  and  flexible 
and  allowed  the  state  to  share  the  costs  of  improvement 
with  the  local  authorities.  Furthermore,  this  model, 
unlike  the  foundation  program,  did  not  require 
standardized  forms  or  uniformity  in  the  allocation  of 
expenditures.  However,  there  were  certain 
disadvantages  to  the  equalization  method  in  that  the 
state  had  to  select  a key  district  or  average  amount 
that  becomes  the  base  for  state  grants.  If  the 
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district  was  not  the  wealthiest  one,  then  wealthy 
districts  would  have  the  effect  of  de-equalizing  the 
process  unless  these  districts  paid  into  the  state  fund 
to  adjust  their  wealth  downwards  when  the  formula 
requires  (Coons,  Clune  and  Sugarman,  1970,  pp.  68-69). 
That  is,  a recapture  feature  is  built  into  the  model. 

Educational  finance  theory  also  included  the 
concept  of  full  state  funding  whereby  the  state  assumed 
responsibility  for  raising  all  of  the  revenue  for 
public  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Local 
districts  would  not  then  have  taxing  authority.  The 
President  Commission  on  school  finance  final  report  in 
March  of  1972  urged  state  takeover  of  public  school 
financing  (U.S.  Government,  1972). 

Another  financial  alternative  was  given  by  the 
National  Education  Finance  Project  (NEFP) . This  called 
for  a greater  state  role  in  equalizing  educational 
opportunity,  a reduction  or  elimination  of  local 
property  tax  reliance,  provision  by  the  state  for  extra 
costs  of  special  education  programs,  and  the 
specialized  services  needed  by  certain  pupils  and 
schools . 


Community  College  Funding 
Even  though  the  theories  presented  up  to  this 
point  have  concentrated  on  financing  public  education 
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at  the  elementary  and  secondary  school  levels,  the 
concepts  involved  are  applicable  to  a funding  model 
for  higher  education.  In  particular,  financing 
community  colleges  has  entailed  the  acceptance  of 
certain  basic  criteria 

1.  Provide  educational  programs  that  meet  the 
needs  of  the  clients,  given  an  open-door  policy  and 
programs  that  range  from  (a)  provision  of  an  associate 
of  arts  or  science  degree;  (b)  provision  of  vocational- 
technical  programs  leading  to  a degree  or  certificate, 
and  covering  a wide  range  of  training  opportunities; 

(c)  provision  of  non-degree  credit  courses  and 
community  service  activities  of  both  a vocational  and  a 
vocational  nature;  (d)  provision  of  remedial  programs; 
and  (e)  provision  of  general  education  courses  covering 
mostly  liberal  studies  not  requiring  a specific  major 
field  or  occupational  choice. 

2.  Provide  counselling  services  as  a necessary 
prerequisite  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  broad  range  of 
students  and  educational  interests  represented. 

3.  Equitable  distribution  of  all  available  funds 
within  the  community  college  system. 

4.  Promote  an  equalization  of  financial  support 
among  students . 

5.  Require  equalization  of  support  among 
disciplines . 
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The  literature  on  financing  community  colleges 
showed  that  these  colleges  are  mainly  funded  from  state 
and  local  sources.  Empirically,  a survey  of  community 
college  funding  patterns  completed  by  Arney  (1970) 
showed  15  states  with  state-supported  systems  and  27 
with  a combination  of  state  and  local  funding  (p  20). 
Wattenbarger  and  Mercer  (1988)  reported  that  49  states 
support  one  or  more  community  colleges,  junior 
colleges,  technical  colleges,  two-year  branches  of 
four-year  colleges  or  universities,  or  some  other 
similar  institutional  arrangement  at  this  level  of 
post-secondary  education. 

In  the  case  of  the  community  colleges,  most  states 
fund  on  a flat  grant  per  pupil  basis,  while  some 
allocate  on  an  overall  appropriation.  The  state's 
allocation  combined  with  amounts  from  local  property 
taxes  represents  the  total  dollar  support  for  each 
college.  These  plans  do  not,  therefore,  make  allowance 
for  variations  among  the  districts  in  local  tax-paying 
ability.  The  flat  grant  per  pupil  does  have  some 
equalization  capacity,  since  distribution  was  based  on 
educational  need.  But  this  effect  is  lost  when  local 
sources  are  added  to  the  base  amount.  Some  states  have 
used  variations  of  the  Strayer-Haig  foundation  approach 
in  an  attempt  to  build  equalization  into  their  funding 
models  (NEFP) . One  example  occurred  where  less  state 
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aid  was  given  to  wealthy  districts  as  their  tax  support 
would  be  higher  than  poorer  districts.  In  1968,  Bruno 
attempted  to  use  mathematical  programming  techniques 
based  on  the  foundation  program  model  to  equalize 
resources  between  wealthy  and  poor  local  property  tax- 
paying  districts  in  California. 

The  literature  highlighted  two  basic  ways  of 
achieving  equalization  between  districts.  One  was  to 
have  full  state  support,  and  the  other  was  by  state 
equalization  of  property  tax  effort.  The  net  effect  of 
the  second  approach  is  to  allow  all  state  and  local 
dollars  to  be  available  for  distribution  on  the  basis 
of  statewide  need,  as  under  a fully  state-supported 
system. 

Financial  support  between  disciplines  is  another 
major  concern  of  financial  planners  because  cost 
differentials  are  known  to  exist  at  any  institution 
where  a variety  of  courses  were  offered.  The  community 
college  offers  courses  ranging  from  the  academic 
through  occupational,  vocational,  developmental,  and 
community  services.  Hence,  the  funding  for  the 
different  types  of  courses  has  always  been  under 
scrutiny.  In  order  to  correct  this  problem,  which 
becomes  acute  under  any  system  of  flat  grants,  some 
states  have  built  in  some  alternative  cost  structures. 
Florida  in  1970-71,  for  example,  funded  all 
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occupational  programs  at  a rate  of  one  and  one-half 
times  the  amount  for  academic  courses  (NEFP) . 

The  intent  of  variation  in  funding  models  is  to 
ensure  that  individual  colleges  are  not  penalized  for 
offering  high-cost  educational  programs  in  important 
areas  of  educational  need.  To  this  end,  Florida's 
fully  state-supported  system  provides  a fair  example  as 
the  state  allocation  works  on  a percentage  of  total 
costs  basis  with  adjustments  for  cost-of-living  and 
changes,  federal  funds,  an  student  fees. 

The  theory  on  financing  community  colleges 
includes  information  on  equitable  support  among 
students.  Equal  access  and  the  open-door  policies 
advocated  for  community  colleges  focus  the  question  of 
equitable  support  for  all  students.  Early  literature 
advocated  free  tuition  (Bogue,  1950;  Eells,  1931; 
Johnson,  1956;  Koos,  1925;  Wattenbarger , 1961).  The 
American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges  (AAJC)  endorsed 
tuition  free  community  colleges  in  1960,  but  the  1980s 
have  proved  that  not  only  is  free  tuition  improbable, 
but  also  increasing  tuition  is  the  true  reality. 

Tuition  has  been  so  defined  at  times  in  a way  that 
institutions  in  such  states  as  California  and  Missouri, 
can  charge  registration  and  other  fees  while  their 
colleges  remain  "tuition  free."  Nonetheless,  community 
colleges  have  kept  their  fees  low,  in  keeping  with  the 
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AACJC  (1961)  guideline  of  keeping  tuition  below  20 
percent  of  the  operational  cost  per  full-time 
equivalent  student. 

Current  theories  have  tried  to  adapt  to  changes  in 
the  economy  while  maintaining  the  goals  and  objectives 
of  the  community  college.  The  following  taxonomies 
have  emerged  which  represents  current  thinking  in  the 
theory.  In  the  first  Garms  (1977)  argued  that  the 
financing  methods  can  be  broadly  categorized  into  three 
groups  (a)  the  market  economy  model,  (b)  the  planned 
secondary  models,  and  (c)  mixed  models. 

The  market  economy  model . Market  economy  models 
are  similar  to  the  free  market  economy  when  colleges 
produce  and  sell  a service  just  as  other  suppliers  do. 
There  were  three  variants  of  this  market  model;  (a)  the 
completely  private  system,  (b)  the  private  system  with 
government  grants  to  students,  and  (c)  the  private 
system  with  government  grants  to  institutions . 

The  completely  private  system  represents  the 
market  economy  in  its  purest  sense.  All  institutions 
would  be  private  and  would  neither  be  controlled  nor 
subsidized  in  any  way  by  any  government  body.  There 
would  be  no  indirect  subsidies  such  as  grants  to 
students . 

Planned  economy  models.  Planned  economy  models 
are  similar  to  the  planned  economies  of  socialist 
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nations.  Garms  considered  two  forms  of  planned  economy- 
models  (a)  state  financing  with  centralized,  and  (b) 
state  financing  with  some  decentralized  control. 

The  state  financing  with  centralized  control  model 
allows  individual  colleges  to  become  in  effect  branch 
campuses  of  a centrally  controlled,  statewide  community 
college  system.  The  budget  would  be  established  by  a 
state  board  on  a line-item  basis  and  there  would  be  no 
local  financial  contribution  and  no  mechanism  for  local 
decision  making  on  programs. 

The  mixed  models . The  mixed  models  represents  a 
combination  of  the  two  extremes  of  the  Market  Model  and 
the  Planned  Economy  Model . These  models  are 
characterized  by  the  existence  of  a financial  (and 
control)  partnership  between  the  state  government  and  a 
local  government,  such  that  the  institutions  using 
these  models  would  be  classified  as  public  institutions 
with  local  input  so  that  programs  are  tailored  to  local 
community  needs . 

Garms  (1977)  identified  four  types  of  mixed 
economic  models  based  on  the  degree  to  which  there  is 
local  participation  (a)  percentage  matching,  (b)  flat 
grant,  (c)  foundation  program,  and  (d)  power 
equalizing.  Garms  finally  proposed  two  composite 


models . 
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1.  Modified  Decentralized  System.  The  modified 
decentralized  model  does  not  allow  for  local 
financial  contribution,  but  allows  for  access 
to  students  through  grants  while  helping  to 
preserve  the  private  sector;  and 

2.  Modified  Power-Equalizing  System.  The 
modified  power-equalizing  system  allows  state- 
local  financial  partnership.  This  model  would 
preserve  the  private  sector  to  some  degree 
while  allowing  for  equitable  distribution  of 
services  to  users.  (pp.  93-95) 

A second  body  of  theory  was  provided  by 
Wattenbarger  and  Starnes  (1976)  and  by  Wattenbarger  and 
Mercer  (1988).  Wattenbarger  and  Starnes  proposed  four 
general  models  for  support,  based  on  surveys  on 
financial  plans  actually  in  operation  in  the  United 
States . 

!•  State  Support.  In  this  model  state  support 

for  individual  colleges  is  negotiated  annually 
or  bi-annually,  directly  with  the  legislature 
or  state  board,  following  no  set  formula.  The 
state  would  pay  a set  amount  based  on  a unit 
rate; 

2 . Unit-Rate  Formula.  The  formula  to  be  used 
would  be  derived  from  a unit  of  workload  such 
as  credit  hours  or  FTE  enrollment; 

3.  Minimum  Foundation  Plans.  This  model  is 
similar  to  the  minimum  foundation  plans 
described  earlier; 

4.  Cost-based  Program.  This  model  is  a variation 
of  the  unit  rate  approach,  however  here  the 
state  payment  would  vary  with  program  costs. 

(p.  20) 

Wattenbarger  and  Mercer  identified  the  following 
criteria  as  appropriate  for  evaluating  and  constructing 
state  finance  methodologies  for  community  colleges: 
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1.  The  plan  should  recognize  the  state  leaders 
as  responsible  for  developing  a plan  for  the 
total  financial  support  of  public  community 
colleges . 

2 . The  state  should  provide  primary  support  for 
community  colleges  with  supplements  from 
tuition  fees,  federal  funds,  and  in  some 
cases,  local  sources. 

3.  Student  tuition  and  fees  should  be  kept  as 
low  as  possible  (not  to  exceed  33%  of  total 
operational  costs). 

4 . The  plan  should  recognize  the  need  to 
maintain  sensitivity  to  local  needs  in 
planning,  programming,  and  operation  of  each 
institution  by  delegating  both  the 
responsibility  and  authority  for  local 
financial  operation  to  local  boards  of 
trustees  without  reference  to  the  source  of 
funding . 

5 . The  plan  should  provide  the  advantages  and 
benefits  of  a long-range,  coordinated 
approach  to  education  at  the  state  level  by 
providing  for  a statewide  coordinating  agency 
that  has  only  one  responsibility-to  provide 
state-level  coordination  of  institutions. 

6 . The  state  level  coordinating  agency  may 
report  to  another  state  level  planning  agency 
that  has  concerns  for  the  total  program  of 
higher  education. 

7 . The  plan  should  be  directly  related  to 
program  cost  factors  and  should  use  the  most 
recent  data  available.  There  should  be 
provisions  for  fixed  costs  that  will  be 
somewhat  different  for  each  institution  and 
variable  cost  related  to  factors  of  numbers, 
institution  size,  and  similar  data. 

8 . The  plan  should  provide  the  state 
coordinating  agency  with  discretionary 
authority  to  alleviate  emergency  situations 
(a)  by  establishing  a contingency  fund  to  act 
as  a buffer  in  times  of  fluctuating 
enrollments  and  (b)  by  devising  a policy  on 
making  special  grants  to  colleges  that  would 
enable  an  institution  to  start  new  programs. 
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to  develop  models  for  improving  college 
management,  or  to  carry  out  new  untried  or 
experimental  or  innovative  programs . 

9 . The  plan  should  provide  a management 
information  system  used  by  all  institutions 
and  should  establish  a common  format  for 
accountability. 

10.  The  plan  should  provide  incentives  that 
reward  efficiency,  good  management,  and 
improved  service. 

11.  The  state  should  provide  full  cost  start-up 
funds  for  high  tech  courses  for  a sufficient 
time  allow  the  program  to  grow  and  stabilize 
without  reference  to  normal  funding 
processes . 

12.  Special  allocations  should  be  made  to  assure 
student  support  services  for  weekend  programs 
and  night  programs  while  students  are  on 
campus . 

13.  If  states  mandate  special  programs  such  as 
testing  for  entry,  exit,  and  quality 
achievement,  then  state  plans  should  allocate 
funds  to  cover  increased  personnel  and  MIS 
costs.  (pp.  67-68) 


Summary 

The  literature  review  included  in  this  chapter  was 
presented  in  three  sections: 

Part  one  presented  the  theories  on  the  mission  of 
community  colleges.  The  literature  provides  a picture 
of  missions  statements  that  are  rooted  in  the  peculiar 
needs  of  the  communities  to  be  served,  a method  of 
financing  these  colleges,  and  a way  of  ensuring  access 
to  these  colleges.  The  mission  statements  include 
intention  to  (a)  remove  all  types  of  barriers  to 
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access,  (b)  provide  programs  for  a traditional  and  non- 
traditional  curriculum,  (c)  provide  education  for  all 
age  groups,  (d)  life-long  learning  opportunities  of 
both  a formal  and  an  non-formal  nature,  (e)  ensure  a 
planning  procedure  that  will  allow  for  continuity  of 
the  colleges. 

In  part  two  a chronological  description  of  master 
plans  for  community  colleges  developed  for  various 
states  around  the  peculiar  needs  of  each  state  were 
presented.  Certain  criteria  emerged  as  endemic  to  each 
plan  regardless  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  state. 

It  is  clear  that  each  plan  emphasized  in  some  way  the 
need  to:  (a)  locate  the  colleges  so  that  they  are 
physically  accessible  to  the  greatest  number  of  people, 
(b)  meet  the  demands  that  cannot  be  met  by  existing 
educational  institutions,  (c)  ensure  local 
participation  in  the  organization  and  control  of  these 
colleges,  (d)  integrate  the  colleges  with  the  existing 
educational  system,  (e)  determine  that  there  is  a need 
for  these  colleges,  (f)  provide  adequate  financing  for 
present  and  future  success  of  these  colleges,  (g)  help 
graduates  to  find  a place  in  the  society  by  providing 
linkages  between  the  colleges  and  the  industrial 
sector . 

Part  three  of  the  literature  review  emphasized 
financial  theory  as  it  relates  to  community  college 
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education.  A chronological  analysis  was  done  which 
provided  information  on  different  approaches  to  funding 
public  education.  The  literature  on  funding  of 
community  colleges  highlighted  the  need  to  ensure  full 
financial  support  for  basic  programs  while  allowing  for 
the  provision  of  special  programs.  The  rationale  for 
funding  programs  at  community  colleges  lies  in  the 
nature  of  these  colleges.  The  colleges  were  to  provide 
equal  access  and  on  open-door  policy  for  their  clients. 
Consequently,  the  models  presented  have  ranged  from 
full-state  funding,  which  would  allow  for  free  tuition, 
to  a partial  state  funding,  where  state  payments  might 
vary  with  program  costs,  and  individuals  would  pay 
higher  tuition  fees. 


CHAPTER  3 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  METHODOLOGY 


A detailed  description  of  the  methodology  used  is 
presented  in  this  chapter.  The  procedures  used  were  an 
analysis  of  legal  and  Jamaican  government  documents,  an 
extensive  literature  review  of  master  plans  of  selected 
states  in  the  United  States,  a case  analysis  of  the 
existing  community  college  system  in  Jamaica,  and  the 
development  of  a proposed  plan  for  changing  the 
educational  system. 


Procedures 

The  following  methods  were  used  to  carry  out  the 
study; 

Document  analysis.  In  order  to  provide  a 
background  setting  for  the  study,  an  in-depth  review  of 
the  relevant  documents  was  carried  out. 

Legal  material  such  as  the  Education  Act  of  1965 
and  1981,  which  stated  the  position  of  the  Jamaican 
government  on  the  part  education  plays  in  the  national 
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plan.  The  Act  contains  the  record  of  proclamation  and 
rules  and  regulations  concerning  education.  These 
regulations  provide  the  legal  framework  on  the 
management  and  operation  of  public  educational 
institutions,  students  and  scholarship,  the 
organizational  structure  primary,  secondary  and 
tertiary  institutions,  the  linkages  between 
institutions  and  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  the 
ground  rules  for  the  financing  of  public  education  in 
Jamaica . 

Government  sponsored  report  on  the  state  of  post 
secondary  education.  The  report  of  the  working  party 
on  post  '0'  level  education  (1973)  is  a summary 
direction  report  that  was  the  result  of  years  of 
investigation  by  the  government  of  Jamaica  into  the 
dissatisfaction  with  the  'A'  level  examination  results. 
This  dissatisfaction  coupled  with  the  high  cost  of 
maintaining  a program  for  only  a few  students  in  each 
location  around  the  island  led  to  the  government 
investigation.  The  report  highlighted  the  need  for 
radical  change  in  the  post  '0'  level  education  area  so 
that  the  offerings  could  be  more  relevant  to  the 
community  needs,  especially  the  "vital  need  for  middle 
level  personnel"  (Ministry  of  Education,  1973,  p.  1). 
Among  the  recommendations  made  in  the  report  was  the 
need  to  promote  the  junior  colleges  in  five  centers. 
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A second  report  published  in  1983  by  UNESCO 
contained  information  on  the  development  of  secondary 
education  in  Jamaica.  This  document  stated  that  one  of 
the  main  qualitative  inefficiencies  plaguing  secondary 
education  in  Jamaica  that  required  urgent  attention  is 
the  overburdening  of  the  secondary  school  program  with 
the  three  concomitant  assignments  of  remedial 
instruction,  general  education  and  pre-vocational 
training  that  made  it  almost  impossible  to  carry  out 
any  one  assignment  properly.  This  statement  can  be 
seen  as  a part  of  the  rationale  for  a community  college 
system  to  ease  the  burden  on  the  secondary  schools 
while  providing  access  for  a greater  number  of 
students . 

The  five  year  education  plan  (1983-1987)  contained 
information  on  long-term  goals  and  objectives  of  the 
government  for  the  education  sector  analysis  of  the 
problems  facing  the  education  system,  as  well  as  a five 
year  action  plan.  In  particular,  this  document 
contains  the  rationale  for  continuing 
community/education  which  is  summarized  in  the 
following  excerpt; 

such  community  education  programs,  if  they  are  to 
respond  to  the  wide  clientele  for  which  they  are 
intended,  be  imaginative,  innovative  and  flexible. 
These  characteristics  can  best  be  achieved  through 
the  use  of  a non-formal  methodology  for  both  the 
development  and  implementation  of  curricula.  This 
non-formal  methodology  is  a vital  alternative 
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method  for  providing  persons  with  knowledge  and 
skills.  Through  the  joint  use  of  the  non-formal 
and  formal  methodologies,  all  citizens  can  be 
linked  into  the  learning  and  production  processes 
for  the  mutual  benefit  of  themselves  and  their 
communities . 

Continuing/community  education  demands  that  there 
be  a re-orientation  and  recasting  of  existing 
schools  in  which  they  break  down  from  their 
traditional  age-grade  ties  and  become  educational 
resource  centres  for  all  the  citizens  of  the 
communities,  that  they  serve.  In  so  doing,  they 
will  realize  the  full  potential  of  the  total 
school  concept.  (Ministry  of  Education,  1977,  p. 
99) 

The  Jamaican  Education  Sector  Survey  (1977)  also 
served  to  provide  information  on  long-term  national 
goals  for  education,  to  identify  major  constraints  in 
the  system,  and  to  suggest  reforms.  Of  particular 
significance  is  the  statement  in  this  document  which 
referred  to  the  "need  for  a program  of  continuing 
education  including  implement  in,  and  support  for,  the 
education  system."  (p.  109) 

The  publication  from  the  Gleaner  Co.,  Ltd  (1985), 
on  the  geography  and  history  of  Jamaica  was  used  to 
collect  information  on  all  the  parishes  and  identify 
specific  geographic  areas  for  possible  locations  of 
community  colleges. 

Quantitative  records  on  enrollment,  population 
statistics,  socio-economic  and  social  situations  were 
also  used.  The  economic  and  social  survey  of  Jamaica 
in  1984  (Planning  Institute  of  Jamaica  1985)  was  used 
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for  information  on  the  macro-economy.  The  data 
comprised  information  on  the  national  income  and 
product  and  the  social  environment.  This  document  also 
contained  information  on  manpower  and  industrial 
relations,  and  human  development  and  welfare. 

Three  other  documents  were  used  in  the  collection 
of  quantitative  data:  "The  Labor  Force  1985"  and  the 
"Jamaican  Economy  1985,"  published  by  the  Statistical 
Institute  of  Jamaica.  The  former  document  included 
detailed  statistics  by  sector  and  geographic  locations 
on  the  characteristics  of  the  labor  force.  The  latter 
document  included  information  on  the  macro-economy, 
national  budgetary  policy  and  human  resource 
development.  The  third  document,  the  second  five  year 
plan  of  the  College  of  Arts  Science  and  Technology 
(1980)  (CAST)  was  used  as  a point  of  comparison  with 
present  community  colleges  performance,  since  the  CAST 
college  had  been  operating  as  a two  year  institution 
since  1958. 

Several  newspaper  articles  were  quoted  in  an 
attempt  to  provide  background  information  on  the  view 
of  the  public  on  the  advent  of  a "foreign  body"  into 
the  educational  system.  The  quotations  chosen 
reflected  both  positive  and  negative  comments  on  the 
community  colleges  as  well  as  some  uncertainty  as  to 
their  place  in  the  system. 
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The  literature  review.  The  review  of  the 
literature  was  centered  around  a historical  research  of 
relevant  material  covering  master  plans  of  various 
states  in  the  United  States.  The  first  section  of  the 
research  was  used  to  highlight  the  need  for  a master 
plan  in  each  area  where  community  colleges  are 
considered  an  integral  part  of  the  higher  education 
system.  Once  the  master  plan  was  identified,  each  plan 
was  examined  in  terms  of  its  relevance  to  three  areas 
of  interest;  (a)  Developing  a mission  for  the 
community  colleges.  This  analysis  included  considering 
the  philosophy  of  the  design  of  the  community  colleges 
and  the  difficulties  encountered  in  deciding  on  the 
goals  of  these  institutions;  (b)  designing  plans  for 
the  location  of  the  colleges.  Here,  again  the 
literature  was  examined  for  the  rationale  underlying 
the  location  of  these  colleges  and  the  obstacles  for  a 
successful  plan;  and  (c)  planning  the  financing  of 
these  colleges  to  ensure  their  continuity. 

These  three  areas  of  interest  were  not  seen  as 
mutually  exclusive.  Consequently,  the  review  was 
undertaken  with  the  intent  of  finding  commonality  in 
design  difficulties,  and  solutions  to  common  problems. 
The  literature  on  the  mission  of  community  colleges 
served  to  emphasize  the  philosophy  of  democratizing 
public  education  that  has  been  the  guiding  force  behind 
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educational  planning  in  America.  The  public  junior 
college  was  seen  as  a natural  vehicle  in  the  process. 
The  community  junior  colleges  was  seen  as  the  first 
step  of  a program  to  meet  the  demand  that  could  not  be 
met  by  existing  institutions.  The  main  focus  for 
planning  the  location  of  the  colleges  was  to  select  a 
site  that  would  be  easily  accessible  by  the  usual 
transportation  facilities.  The  financing  of  the 
colleges  was  closely  linked  to  the  basic  philosophy  of 
democratization  as  financial  access  was  seen  to  be  as 
important  as  physical  access  to  higher  education.  The 
end  result  emerging  from  literature  on  the  mission  of 
community  colleges  is  that  there  be  a greater  access  to 
higher  education  for  all  potential  students.  With  this 
stated  mission  underlying  the  master  plans  designed  for 
these  colleges,  the  plans  included  guidelines  for 
locating  and  financing  the  community  colleges. 

Interview  of  key  informants.  Another  tool 
employed  in  the  research  for  this  study  was  a 30-item 
questionnaire  (See  Appendix  A)  which  was  presented  to 
30  members  of  the  Jamaican  community.  The  items  were 
divided  into  three  broad  groups  of  activities:  (a)  the 
first  two  items  on  the  questionnaire  were  concerned 
with  curriculum  structure.  The  intent  was  to  determine 
reaction  to  courses  required  for  university 
matriculation;  (b)  the  second  group  of  questions  (3-28) 
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dealt  with  the  provision  of  occupational  type  courses 
to  all  age  groups  of  potential  students  and  the 
establishment  of  linkages  between  the  industrial  and 
the  educational  sectors,  while  keeping  within  the 
national  framework  for  the  labor  market;  (c)  the  third 
group  of  questions  (29  and  30)  dealt  with  providing 
training  and  support  for  the  international  trade 
sector.  Each  group  of  questions  was  measured  at  two 
levels  (a)  was  the  activity  important  to  do?  and  (b) 
should  the  activity  be  funded  by  tax  dollars? 

The  response  to  each  item  was  interpreted  in  terms 
of  the  degree  of  applicability  to  the  designing  of  the 
mission,  location,  and  financing  of  the  community 
colleges  in  Jamaica.  The  sample  population  determined 
for  the  survey  was  limited  to  30  participants 
comprising  two  main  groups  of  people — members  of  the 
education  sector  and  members  of  the  general  public.  Of 
the  13  members  of  the  education  sector,  four  were  the 
principals  of  the  community  colleges,  three  were 
assistant  principals,  one  was  a department  head,  and 
two  were  faculty  members . The  other  members  from  the 
education  sector  were  from  the  Ministry  of  Education, 
and  the  Jamaica  Teachers  Association.  Of  the  17 
members  of  the  non-education  sector  15  were  selected 
randomly  from  geographic  areas  close  to  the  four 
existing  community  colleges  while  two  were  from  the 
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eastern  end  of  the  island  where  there  are  no  community 
colleges.  However,  without  a college  in  the  area  the 
people  in  the  eastern  end  would  not  have  been  able  to 
attend  a community  college.  These  two  participants 
felt  that  their  locality  could  only  benefit  from  such 
an  institution.  The  remaining  15  participants  of  the 
non-education  sector  were  also  selected  randomly  from 
areas  around  the  community  colleges.  All  17 
participants  were  interviewed  as  the  opportunity 
presented  itself. 

The  interviews  were  conducted  at  the  site  of  each 
college  as  well  as  in  surrounding  areas,  except  for  two 
participants.  The  personal  interviews  allowed  for 
combining  verbal  responses  and  the  physical  aspects  of 
the  colleges.  The  physical  environment  of  the  colleges 
was  of  particular  significance  in  designing  a location 
plan.  A review  of  the  areas  suggested  for  the  three 
new  colleges — St.  Catherine,  Portland,  and  St. 
Elizabeth--was  made  possible  by  the  on-site  method  of 
carrying  out  the  interviews . Traveling  around  the 
country  provided  an  opportunity  to  observe  the 
transportation  facilities  and  accessibility  of  the 
institutions--both  existing  and  proposed. 

The  responses  from  the  interviews  (see 
questionnaire  in  Appendix  A)  on  the  importance  of  each 
activity  highlighted  the  need  for  curricula  in  the 
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community  colleges  in  Jamaica  that  allowed  for  progreims 
that  would  complete  training  between  the  secondary 
schools  and  university  on  the  one  hand,  and  between  the 
secondary  schools  and  the  labor  market  on  the  other. 

The  results  of  the  responses  to  the  items  in  the  case 
study  are  summarized  in  Table  4-1.  There  the  raw  data 
have  been  translated  into  percentages  of  positive, 
undecided,  and  negative  responses.  The  results 
presented  in  the  table  were  divided  into  three  distinct 
areas  where  items  1 and  2 dealt  with  academic  courses 
which  could  be  transferred  into  a university  program, 
item  3 through  28  dealt  with  vocational/occupational 
courses  which  would  lead  to  professional  diplomas  or 
terminal  programs  for  the  job  market,  and  items  29  and 
30  dealt  with  courses  relative  to  the  area  of  the 
international  trade. 

The  plan.  The  information  gathered  from  the 
document  analysis,  literature  review,  and  the 
interviews  was  used  as  a rationale  for  developing  the 
three-part  plan  presented  in  Chapter  5.  Three  sets  of 
criteria  were  developed  from  the  information  gathered 
and  the  master  plan  was  designed  around  the  following 
criteria.  (a)  Criteria  for  developing  a mission 
statement;  (b)  criteria  for  designating  areas  of 
location  for  three  additional  colleges;  and  (c) 
criteria  for  developing  a financial  model. 
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Summary 

In  this  chapter  a description  of  the  procedures 
used  to  gather  information  for  the  study  and  develop  a 
model  is  presented.  Four  methods  were  used: 

1.  Document  analysis  of  relevant  material  that 
provided  background  information  on  the  education 
system,  the  population,  and  to  some  extent  the  economic 
conditions  in  Jamaica. 

2 . A review  of  the  literature  related  to  the 
development  of  master  plans  for  embryonic  as  well  as 
established  community  college  systems  in  some  states  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  The  literature  was 
examined  in  order  to  provide  background  information  on 
the  mission  and  location  criteria  of  community 
colleges . 

3.  Interviewing  of  the  principals  of  the 
community  colleges  and  other  key  informants  of  the 
Jamaican  community  was  carried  out  to  gather  first-hand 
information  on  curriculum  structure,  current  financing 
methods,  and  the  general  reaction  to  the  community 
colleges  in  Jamaica. 

4.  A plan  was  designed  based  on  the  information 
gathered  and  the  criteria  derived  from  this 
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CHAPTER  4 


A CASE  STUDY  OF  JAMAICA 


Results  from  the  Document  Analysis  and  Literature  Review 
The  information  gathered  through  the  document 
analysis  and  the  literature  review  highlighted  the  main 
problems  which  the  present  study  addresses:  The  need 

for  a change  in  ideology  by  the  planners  of  the 
educational  system  in  Jamaica.  In  the  view  of  the 
author,  change  must  reflect  the  clear  movement  from  a 
British/European  structure  and  purpose  in  the  higher 
education  system  to  a more  democratic  style. 

The  difference  between  these  two  ideologies  is 
emphasized  here  in  this  excerpt  from  Brubacher  and 
Willis  (1976); 

European  institutions  had  been  evolving  for  many 
centuries  in  the  soil  of  a well-defined  culture 
with  well-recognized  an  distinct  traditions, 
traditions  which  governed  the  interrelated  sphere 
of  politics,  religion  and  society.  Going  back  to 
the  time  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  from  these 
forward  to  the  Renaissance,  Reformation  and 
Enlightenment,  this  European  higher  learning  had 
the  specific  objective  not  only  of  transmitting  to 
the  next  generation  an  intellectual  heritage  which 
was  held  to  be  valuable,  but  of  training  a select 
segment  of  the  population  to  be  an  elite. 
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The  American  was  impelled  by  every  facet  of  his 
culture  to  transform  this  traditional  system  which 
he  brought  with  him  from  the  old  world,  although 
he  used  it  as  the  foundation  stone  for  his  own 
higher  learning. 

. . .In  taking  over  the  established  forms  of 
higher  education  from  Western  Europe,  the  American 
people  have  broadened  and  democratized  them  so 
that  more  and  more  persons  have  the  opportunity  to 
secure  some  form  of  post-secondary  training.  They 
have  at  the  same  time  increasingly  sought  to  make 
a higher  learning  more  functional  and  more  closely 
related  to  the  daily  concerns  of  the  average 
American,  thus  producing  many  new  and  unique 
developments,  including  a more  flexible  curriculum 
and  broader  more  inclusive  scheme  of  university 
organization.  Moreover,  they  have  not  only 
broadened  the  clientele  and  curriculum  of  higher 
education  but  they  have  also  broadened  the  concept 
of  the  college  or  university  student  himself. 

The  higher  learning  now  addresses  itself  to  the 
totality  of  his  life,  not  just  to  its  intellectual 
aspect.  In  short,  American  higher  education  as  we 
know  it  today  represents  the  end  product  of  a long 
period  of  interaction  between  the  Western  European 
University  heritage  and  the  native  American 
physical  and  social  environment.  From  this 
process  of  transplantation  and  continuous 
adaptation  have  emerged  those  aspects  of  academic 
culture  which  we  have  come  to  recognize  as 
"characteristically  American",  (pp.  399-400) 

The  system  in  Jamaica  had  retained  its  elitist 

structure  even  in  the  face  of  attempts  at 

democratization  by  the  establishment  of  four  community 

colleges.  The  curriculum  of  the  colleges  was  patterned 

after  the  current  curriculum  of  the  secondary  school 

system  that  is  itself  designed  to  eliminate  students 

through  restrictive  examinations . The  only  deviations 

occurred  in  the  offerings  of  a few  vocational  courses, 

in  the  provision  of  courses  for  the  final  two  years  of 
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secondary  schools,  and  in  the  provision  of  remedial 
courses  for  all  age  groups. 

The  criteria  selected  for  developing  a mission 
statement  were  derived  from  the  material  in  the 
literature  review  and  from  the  data  collected.  The 
criteria  were  also  developed  with  a democratization 
philosophy  in  mind. 

An  Analysis  of  the  Study 

The  following  discussion  of  information  in  table 
4-1  involves  an  analysis  of  each  item  as  well  as  the 
percentage  breakdown  of  the  responses: 

1.  Offer  courses  that  would  allow  students  to 
achieve  university  matriculation  status. 

This  item  deals  with  the  offering  of  courses  that 
would  allow  students  to  achieve  university 
matriculation  by  completing  the  required  passes  in  the 
GCE  'A'  level  examinations.  The  opportunity  to  pursue 
these  courses  is  of  particular  significance  in 
locations  where  the  secondary  schools  do  not  provide 
schooling  for  the  additional  years  of  schooling  needed 
for  these  exeiminations . All  respondents  from  the 
educational  sector  agreed  that  the  community  colleges 
should  offer  courses  that  would  allow  students  to 
achieve  university  matriculation  status. 

2.  Offer  courses  that  would  allow  students  to 
complete  high  school  training. 
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Table  4-1 

Support  for  Coirnnunity  Colleges  in  Jamaica 
(Results  in  Percentages) 


ITEM 

EDI 

ED2 

ED3 

ED4 

ED5 

ED  6 

1 

100 

82 

0 

6 

0 

12 

2 

99 

76 

1 

6 

0 

18 

3 

100 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

100 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

69 

65 

23 

12 

8 

23 

6 

92 

82 

8 

12 

0 

6 

7 

71 

88 

6 

6 

23 

6 

8 

85 

88 

8 

12 

7 

0 

9 

88 

88 

0 

5 

12 

1 

10 

92 

88 

8 

12 

0 

0 

11 

92 

88 

8 

12 

0 

0 

12 

92 

94 

8 

6 

0 

0 

13 

100 

94 

0 

6 

0 

0 

14 

69 

82 

23 

12 

8 

6 

15 

85 

82 

7 

12 

8 

6 

16 

85 

88 

8 

6 

7 

6 

17 

46 

71 

31 

23 

23 

6 

18 

46 

71 

23 

18 

31 

11 

19 

92 

82 

0 

12 

8 

6 

20 

77 

82 

8 

6 

15 

12 

21 

76 

88 

24 

6 

0 

6 

22 

100 

76 

0 

12 

0 

12 

23 

92 

82 

8 

12 

0 

6 

24 

85 

94 

8 

6 

7 

0 

25 

85 

88 

15 

12 

0 

0 

26 

77 

88 

8 

12 

15 

0 

27 

85 

88 

15 

0 

0 

12 

28 

92 

82 

8 

3 

0 

15 

29 

54 

70 

38 

18 

8 

12 

30 

54 

47 

31 

18 

15 

35 

Key  - EDI  = percentage 

of 

13 

educators  who 

agree 

ED3  = percentage 

of 

13 

educators  who 

are 

undecided 

ED5  = percentage 

of 

13 

educators  who 

disagree 

ED2  = percentage 

of 

17 

non-educators 

who 

agree 

ED4  = percentage 

of 

17 

non-educators 

who 

are  undecided 

ED6  = percentage 

of 

17 

non-educators 

who 

disagree 
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Item  2 relates  to  the  offering  of  courses  for  the 
CXC/GCE  '0'  level  examinations  for  students  requiring  a 
greater  nuit±)er  of  passes  or  for  students  requiring  a 
greater  number  of  passes  or  for  students  attempting 
these  examinations  for  the  first  time.  These  two  items 
are  very  important  in  the  planning  of  the  curriculum 
for  the  community  colleges  if  these  colleges  are  to 
fulfill  their  role  of  enabling  students  to  be  mobile  in 
the  educational  system.  Ninety-nine  percent  of 
respondents  agreed  that  the  community  colleges 
curriculum  should  involve  courses  that  allow  students 
to  complete  secondary  school  training.  In  the  case  of 
non-educators,  82  percent  responded  positively  to  item 
1,  while  76  percent  did  to  item  2. 

3.  Offer  instruction  in  occupational  areas  to 
prepare  students  of  traditional  college  age 
for  immediate  employment. 

This  item  was  included  to  obtain  reaction  of  types 
and  training  programs  that  should  be  available  to  high 
school  leavers,  who  are  either  not  immediately  absorbed 
into  the  job  market  or  who  require  additional  training 
for  occupational  mobility. 

4.  Offer  instruction  in  occupational  areas  to 
prepare  students  older  than  traditional 
college  age  for  immediate  employment. 

This  item  covers  an  aspect  of  education  that  is  an 
integral  part  of  community  college  curriculum.  The 
legitimacy  of  Government  financing  is  crucial  to  both 
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items  3 and  4.  The  responses  to  item  3 and  4 were  100 
percent  positive  by  both  educators  and  non-educators. 
These  items  dealt  with  the  offerings  of  occupational 
courses  for  both  traditional  age  and  non-traditional 
age  students . 

5.  Offer  developmental  programs  to  enable 
students  with  serious  basic  skills 
deficiencies  to  prepare  for  occupational 
programs . 

Remedial  education  is  generally  seen  as  a 
necessity  for  on-going  improvement  for  the  labor  force. 
This  item  is  included  to  gain  reaction  to  offering 
these  courses  as  well  as  funding  them  in  a system  where 
funding  for  the  education  sector  is  severely  limited. 

Items  5 through  28  have  heavily  positive  responses 
from  both  educators  and  non  educators.  Of  particular 
significance  are  items  13  and  22  that  received  100 
percent  positive  responses  from  the  educators.  Item  13 
deals  with  co-operative  effort  between  industry  and  the 
community  colleges,  and  with  developing  training 
programs  to  meet  critical  manpower  needs.  On  those 
items  the  non-educator  group  also  responded  positively. 

6 . Coordinate  its  occupational  programs  with 
those  offered  by  local  high  schools,  to 
assure  a smooth  transition  of  students  from 
one  level  to  the  other  without  unnecessary 
delay  or  duplication  of  effort. 

Responses  to  item  6 are  crucial  to  the  curriculum 
design  of  the  community  colleges.  They  are  also 
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important  to  the  long-term  planning  of  the  educational 
structure  itself  to  ensure  that  each  level  of 
institution  fits  into  the  whole. 

7 . Allow  students  to  cycle  in  and  out  of  the 
institution  for  training  and  retraining 
throughout  their  working  lives,  for 
continuing  development  and  advancement . 

This  item  refers  to  the  philosophy  of  life-long 
learning  which  has  not  been  a major  part  of  the 
educational  system  in  the  past.  The  advent  of  the 
community  college  brings  this  idea  to  the  forefront  as 
it  has  made  learning  more  accessible  in  locations 
outside  of  the  city  on  a long-term  basis.  Responses  to 
this  item  will  gauge  the  reaction  to  this  "new"  concept 
in  terms  of  need  and  willingness  to  fund. 

8.  Teach  broad  technical  skills  that  are 
transferable  from  one  job  to  another. 

This  item  deals  with  life-long  retraining  and 
carries  similar  conotations  as  item  7.  However,  the 
idea  of  retraining  takes  the  concept  a step  further  in 
that  this  might  be  a more  feasible  approach  to 
achieving  linkages  between  industry  and  training 
institutions  than  are  open-ended  broad  training 
programs . 

9 . Include  a general  academic  component-- 
communications , humanities,  and  social 
sciences--in  all  occupational  degree 
programs . 

10.  Teach  "employability  skills" — effective  human 
relations,  good  work  habits,  appropriate 
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personal  appearance,  etc. — in  all 
occupational  courses  and  programs. 

11.  Emphasize  the  information  skills  of  reading, 
writing,  and  computation  in  all  occupational 
courses  and  programs . 

These  three  items  were  included  to  obtain 
reactions  to  providing  a labor  force  that  is  more 
adaptable  and  flexible.  Item  9 addresses  the  inclusion 
of  life  skills  in  vocational  training  programs  while 
item  11  deals  with  information  skills. 

12.  Provide  career  counseling  and  job  placement 
services  to  students  in  occupational 
programs . 

This  item  addresses  the  idea  of  matching  the 
person  to  the  job.  The  community  college  could  assist 
in  reducing  job  turnover  by  helping  students' 
occupations  with  long-term  job  satisfaction. 

13.  Cooperate  with  local  business  and  industry  to 
provide  opportunities  for  students  to  work 
concurrently  in  the  occupations  they  are 
preparing  for. 

Cooperative  education  is  a legitimate  function  of 
community  colleges.  This  is  especially  true  where  the 
college  system  is  at  the  embryonic  stage  and  can  only 
benefit  by  including  this  function  in  the  planning 
process . 

14 . Contract  to  provide  specific  training  needed 
by  local  companies. 

15.  Provide  opportunities  for  occupational 
faculty  to  update  their  competencies  by 
working  in  local  business  and  industry. 
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16.  Locate  and  hire  industry  personnel  with 
special  competencies  to  serve  as  instructors 
in  occupational  courses . 

These  items  relate  to  the  interaction  between 
industry  and  colleges  to  ensure  that  students  are  given 
the  opportunity  to  acquire  skills  that  are  saleable. 
Item  15  is  of  particular  significance  as  such  a 
function  would  allow  faculty  members  to  continually 
update  their  skills  and  be  more  worthwhile  to  the 
students.  The  exchange  of  faculty  and  industry 
personnel  would  give  industry  the  opportunity  to 
contribute  to  community  development. 

17 . Cooperate  with  unions  in  the  development  and 
implementation  of  apprenticeship  training 
programs . 

18.  Cooperate  with  unions  in  the  development  and 
implementation  of  educational  benefits  for 
their  members . 

Union  membership  represents  an  untapped  group  of 
potential  students  in  any  community.  These  items  force 
the  issue  of  viewing  the  unions  in  an  apolitical  light. 
However,  due  to  the  nature  of  the  relationship  between 
the  political  parties  and  the  unions,  there  will  be  no 
attempt  to  solidify  the  idea  of  including  union 
membership  in  the  planning  for  the  colleges . 

19.  Cooperate  with  professional  organizations  in 
the  development  and  implementation  of 
specific  training  programs  for  their  members. 

The  professional  organizations  would  look 
favorably  on  programs  geared  to  their  particular  needs. 
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so  this  item  is  included  to  be  part  of  the  planning 
process . 

20.  Develop  processes  for  students  to  earn  credit 
for  their  prior  learning,  as  a means  to 
accelerate  the  completion  of  program 
requirements . 

This  item  introduces  the  concept  of  experiential 
credits  to  a system  that  did  not  recognize  this 
function  before. 

21.  Develop  and  offer  specialized  training 
programs  to  attract  new  industry  to  Jamaica. 

This  item  would  be  in  keeping  with  the  trend  to 
re-build  a weak  economy  that  declined  rapidly  in  the 
late  seventies.  Also,  the  idea  of  international 
programs  is  introduced  to  the  planning  process . 

22.  Develop  and  offer  specialized  training 
programs  to  meet  critical  manpower  shortages 
in  Jamaica. 

23.  Develop  and  offer  specialized  training 
programs  to  help  employees  of  local  firms 
meet  changing  job  requirements. 

24.  Develop  and  offer  specialized  training 
programs  to  reduce  unemployment  among  target 
populations . 

25.  Develop  and  offer  specialized  programs  to 
retain  workers  with  absolute  skills  to  work 
in  new  occupations . 

These  items  deal  with  targetting  areas  of  need  for 
program  development.  This  would  ensure  that  the 
colleges  meet  community  needs  by  including  target 
situations  in  the  planning  process. 
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26.  Develop  and  offer  training  programs  in  high- 
technology  occupations. 

27.  Provide  exposure  to  high-technology  equipment 
so  that  local  business  and  industry  personnel 
may  test  its  applicability  to  the  operations. 

The  area  of  high-technology  is  a new  but  growing 
field  in  Jamaica.  If  the  matter  can  be  addressed  at 
the  outset,  then  the  labor  force  and  industry  as  a 
whole  can  only  benefit  from  pre-planning  the  training 
of  personnel . 

28.  Provide  direct  assistance  and  consultation  on 
matters  related  to  operating  a small 
business . 

This  item  deals  with  a crucial  area  as  many  of  the 
businesses  are  classified  as  small  businesses  and 
cottage  industries.  The  community  colleges  could 
provide  a valuable  service  to  the  particular  community. 

29.  Offer  special  courses  related  to  the  conduct 
of  foreign  trade. 

30.  Provide  direct  technical  assistance  to  local 
firms  engaged  in  foreign  trade. 

These  items  were  included  to  gauge  the  awareness 
and  attitude  to  foreign  trade  which  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  economy. 

Items  29  and  30  only  had  54  percent  educators  and 
61  percent  of  non-educators  responding  positively  while 
as  many  as  38  percent  of  educators  were  undecided  as  to 
whether  these  two  activities  were  important  to  do. 
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The  responses  to  the  survey  instrument  were 
heavily  skewed  toward  providing  academic  courses  in  the 
community  colleges . This  is  seen  in  the  responses  to 
items  1 and  2 . In  the  case  of  the  vocational  courses 
in  items  3 through  28  only  items  13  and  22  received  100 
percent  positive  response  from  the  educators.  However, 
all  the  other  items  also  received  mainly  positive 
responses.  Items  29  and  30  both  received  only  54 
percent  positive  responses  from  educators. 

The  group  of  non-educators  followed  the  trend  of 
positive  responses  that  the  educators  made.  The 
results  showed  that  the  participants  are  in  favor  of 
the  curriculum  at  the  community  colleges  including 
academic  and  vocational  courses . 

Selected  Criteria  for  Developing  a Mission  Statement 

The  literature  on  missions  of  community  colleges 
illustrates  that  there  is  no  simple  mission  statement 
that  is  universally  accepted.  Each  mission  statement 
evolved  from  the  needs  of  the  community  being  served. 

In  a system  where  an  elitist  post-secondary  educational 
system  has  persisted,  emergence  of  community  colleges 
creates  particular  problems.  As  Jomo  (1982)  pointed 
out,  policymakers  in  underdeveloped  nations  are 
increasingly  receptive  to  the  idea  that  middle  level 
technology  training  provides  the  most  practical 
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approach  to  modernization  and  economic  growth.  The 
guidelines  for  developing  a mission  statement  for 
community  colleges  in  Jamaica  reflects  the  changing 
attitude  to  these  colleges.  Based  on  these 
observations  and  especially  on  the  responses  to  the 
questionnaire  the  following  criteria  were  selected: 

1 . Programs  that  meet  general  education 
requirements  for  both  degree  seeking  and  non-degree 
seeking  students . 

2 . Programs  that  provide  a part  of  the  continuum 
from  elementary  through  tertiary  level  education. 

3 . Innovative  programs  for  students  of  all  ages 
but  in  particular  for  students  of  non-traditional  age 
group . 

4 . Programs  in  the  vocational  and  technical 
disciplines  such  that  these  programs  include  general 
academic  and  communication  skills. 

5 . Programs  that  would  contribute  to  economic 
development  through  manpower  training  and  small 
business  support. 

6.  Programs  for  continuing  education:  i.e., 
credit  instruction  offered  at  times  and  locations  or 
through  delivery  systems  that  differ  from  the 
traditional  academic  program. 

7.  Programs  for  community  service,  i.e.,  use  of 
college  facilities  and  services  by  community  groups. 
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using  skills  and  knowledge  of  experts  to  provide  need- 
based  educational  service  for  all  age  groups. 

8.  Opportunities  for:  faculty  to  continue 

develop  their  knowledge  and  skills,  establishing  the 
appropriate  distribution  of  courses  and  programs  and 
ensuring  their  continuance;  changing  their  offerings  to 
meet  the  volatile  needs  of  the  society. 

9.  Physical  and  financial  accessibility  to  all 
potential  students . 

Selected  Criteria  for  Designating  Areas  of  Location 

The  literature  on  plans  developed  for  community 
colleges  has  identified  two  problems  in  the  development 
of  justifiable  criteria  for  locating  these 
institutions.  One  problem  highlighted  is  that  of  the 
facilities  being  made  available  to  all  potential 
clientele,  that  is  the  need  to  provide  access  to  all. 

A second  problem  mentioned  is  ensuring  that  each 
institution  will  have  a reasonable  chance  of  survival. 
In  the  master  plan  for  the  Mississippi  Public  Junior 
College  System  among  the  key  factors  listed  for  success 
of  these  colleges  is  the  fact  that  the  colleges  are 
located  so  as  to  be  accessible  to  the  people  of  the 
rural  sections  rather  than  of  urban  centers. 
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Included  in  the  master  plan  for  Maryland  is  a 
recommendation  that  the  junior  college  be  located 
geographically  and  regionally  where  sufficient  students 
would  make  the  school  practicable  and  economical  to 
operate  Morrison  and  Martorana  (1960)  included  in  the 
suggested  guidelines  for  establishing  community 
colleges,  the  stipulation  that  the  colleges  need  to  be 
located  conveniently  to  the  homes  of  the  students  and 
accessibility  by  public  transportation  is  a major 
necessity. 

It  was  also  stated  in  the  report  of  the  governor's 
commission  on  education  beyond  high  school  in  North 
Carolina  that  service  area  must  be  defined  in  terms  of 
distance  which  students  may  be  expected  to  commute. 
Among  the  items  listed  in  the  master  plan  for  West 
Virginia  is  the  idea  that  the  target  population  should 
be  defined  in  order  to  provide  an  estimate  of  the 
potential  service  which  may  be  expected  in  each  area. 

In  Title  X,  the  federal  document  on  education,  it 
was  stated  that  the  plan  for  education  should  designate 
areas  in  which  residents  do  not  have  access  to  at  least 
two  years  of  education  within  a reasonable  distance. 
Furthermore,  the  plan  should  include  a statement  for 
the  expansion  of  community  colleges  which  would  achieve 
a goal  of  making  available  to  all  residents  of  the 
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state  an  opportunity  to  attend  a conmmnity  college. 

The  plan  should  also  include  a statement  analyzing  the 
duplications  of  post-secondary  educational  programs  and 
make  recommendations  to  eliminate  unnecessary  or 
excessive  duplication. 

The  criteria  chosen  for  the  plan  in  Jamaica  is 
developed  with  these  problems  and  recommendations  in 
mind.  The  topography  of  Jamaica  is  such  that  it  is 
physically  impossible  for  students  to  have  access  to 
the  programs  emerging  as  relevant  to  the  proposed  plan 
from  response  to  the  questionnaire,  unless  additional 
colleges  are  strategically  located. 

Four  criteria  were  identified  for  locating  these 
institutions : 

1.  Each  area  should  be  accessible  to  a population 
equal  to  at  least  five  percent  of  the  total  population. 

2.  Each  area  should  be  accessible  by  road. 

3.  There  should  be  an  identified  need  for 
training  people  to  satisfy  surrounding  industries. 

4.  There  should  be  no  duplication  of  currently 
existing  services . 

Selected  Criteria  for  Developing  a Financial  Model 

The  Jamaica  Gazette  Supplement  (1981)  contained 
the  proclamations,  rules,  and  regulations  that  provide 
the  framework  for  the  education  sector  in  Jamaica.  The 
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policies  and  procedures  for  the  management  and 

operation  of  public  educational  institutions  were 

stated  in  this  document.  Of  particular  significance  is 

the  Part  III,  Section  90  (1)  which  dealt  with  financing 

of  public  educational  institutions: 

The  Minister  shall,  after  consultation  with  the 
Board  of  Management  of  a public  educational 
institution,  determine  the  amounts  to  be  paid  by 
way  of  grants  to  that  institution,  and  the  Board 
shall  in  accordance  with  the  financial 
regulations,  prepare  at  such  times  and  in  such 
manner  as  may  be  prescribed,  a budget  for  the 
operation  of  the  institution,  the  financing  of 
which  shall  be  by  such  moneys  as  may  be  currently 
provided  for  the  purpose  by  Parliament,  (p.  6) 

The  organization  and  method  of  financing  of  the 

community  colleges  was  embodied  in  this  statement  where 

the  emphasis  was  on  centralized  control  of  funding  for 

these  colleges.  The  effectiveness  of  the  funding 

policy  was  commented  on  by  members  of  the  sample 

population  during  the  survey  conducted  in  May  1987. 

The  principals  of  four  community  colleges  maintained 

that  they  were  under-funded  and  that  this  had  inhibited 

their  ability  to  maintain  or  increase  their  offerings. 

Excelsior  Community  College  (ECC)  estimated  under- 

funding  of  approximately  50  percent  per  student;  Knox 

Community  College  (KCC)  estimated  50  percent  per 

student;  Montego  Bay  Community  College  (MBCC)  40 

percent  per  student,  while  Brown's  Town  Community 

College  (BTCC)  estimated  ten  percent  per  student. 
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Furthermore,  it  was  emphasized  by  the  principals  of  the 
community  colleges  in  the  personal  interviews  that 
funds  allocated  for  capital  maintenance  and  repair  have 
been  grossly  inadequate. 

The  third  part  of  the  plan  for  community  colleges 
in  Jamaica  emphasized  the  need  for  an  enhanced 
financial  support  plan.  Information  gathered  from  the 
survey  showed  that  the  30  respondents  dealt  with  the 
area  on  tax  funding  for  each  item  in  a less  favorable 
way.  Table  4-2  summarizes  the  responses  showing  that 
only  54  percent  of  the  13  educators  and  29  percent  of 
non-educators  agreed  with  the  idea  of  tax  funding  of 
item  1.  (See  pages  84-92  for  each  item.)  Forty-six 
percent  of  educators  and  35  percent  of  non-educators 
agreed  that  academic  courses  for  high  school  completion 
should  be  funded  by  tax  dollars.  In  fact,  50  percent 
of  non-educators  disagreed  with  tax  funding  for  these 
latter  courses.  Items  3 through  28  have  a range  of 
positive  responses  from  educators  of  62  percent  for 
items  6,  12  and  21,  to  12  percent  for  item  7.  In  case 
of  non-educators,  the  range  is  47  percent  for  items  3, 
16,  and  17,  and  11  percent  for  item  23  for  positive 
responses.  The  columns  for  the  percentage  undecided 
has  high  responses  ranging  from  54  percent  to  0 percent 
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Table  4-2 

Support  for  Financial  Plan  for  Funding  of 
Community  Colleges  in  Jamaica 
(Results  in  Percentages) 
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FEDl  = percentage 
FED3  = percentage 
FED5  = percentage 

FED2  = percentage 
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among  educators,  and  from  49  percent  to  15  among  non- 
educators. Items  29  and  30  got  the  greatest 
percentages  of  41  percent  and  53  percent  in  the 
disagree  area  respectively.  The  responses  are  highly 
unfavorable  for  tax  funding  of  the  programs  for  the 
community  colleges. 

These  findings  show  that  the  respondents  agreed 
that  the  activities  identified  in  items  1 through  30 
were  important  to  do,  but  were  of  the  opinion  that  the 
central  government  should  not  finance  these  activities, 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  national  budget 
allocation  would  be  a sure  source  of  funding. 

Although  the  overall  response  to  tax  funding  is 
unfavorable,  the  following  is  a list  of  the  criteria 
deemed  as  essential  to  such  a plan. 

The  financial  model  should  provide  for  (a) 
Identifying  at  least  one  secure  source  of  funding,  as 
well  as  additional  sources.  The  additional  sources 
would  be  in  keeping  with  the  attitude  present  in  the 
responses  to  the  questionnaire  that  shows  a 
disinclination  for  tax  revenue  to  fund  the  programs; 

(b)  acquiring  the  resources  for  funding;  (c)  allocating 
the  funds  such  that  there  is  allowance  for  equitable 
distribution  of  all  available  funds  within  the 
community  college;  and  (d)  flexibility  to  allow  for 
negotiations  by  individual  colleges  to  seek  additional 
funding. 
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Summary 

This  chapter  provides  the  criteria  developed  for 
delineating  a mission  statement,  determining  a location 
plan  for  physical  access  to  the  community  college,  and 
developing  a financial  model.  The  findings  from  the 
survey  are  also  presented  in  the  form  of  percentage 
analyses  of  the  responses  to  the  impact  of  the  activity 
on  the  community  and  whether  the  activity  should  be 
funded  by  tax  dollars  or  not. 

All  of  the  criteria  developed  for  the  phases  of 
the  prepared  plan  were  derived  from  from  data  gathered 
from  the  document  analysis,  the  literature  review  and 
the  findings  from  the  survey. 


CHAPTER  5 


A PLAN  FOR  JAMAICA 


The  suggested  plan  for  Jamaica  consists  of  a 
delineation  of  a mission  statement,  a design  for  the 
establishment  of  three  additional  community  colleges. 
These  colleges  should  be  strategically  located  to 
enhance  accessibility  and  a financial  plan  that  was 
designed  to  ensure  enhancement  of  programs,  continuity 
of  the  colleges  and  accessibility. 

These  three  tenets  of  the  plan  were  derived  in 
accordance  with  the  criteria  described  in  the  master 
planning  of  community  colleges,  as  well  as  with  the 
national  goals  of  the  Government  of  Jamaica  (GOJ)  to 
democratize  the  educational  system.  The  GOJ  in  the 
five-year  education  plan  (1978-1983),  published  by  the 
Ministry  of  Education  (1977)  stated  that  the  overall 
long-term  goals  for  quality  education  in  Jamaica  are 

1.  To  provide  alternative  educational 

opportunities  which  will  recognize  individual 
abilities,  enhance  personal  development,  and 
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will  be  concerned  with  individual  and  societal 
needs . 

2 . To  provide  adequate  opportunities  of  life-long 
education  from  early  childhood  for  all  members 
of  the  society. 

3.  To  develop  and  foster  the  skills,  habits, 
attitudes,  and  values  which  will  enable  the 
individual  to  become  an  optimally  rounded 
productive  creature  and  involved  member  of  the 
society,  (p.  44) 

In  order  to  assist  in  achieving  these  goals  the 
Minister  stated  that 

The  area  of  continuing/community  education  is  one 
of  the  new  areas  of  educational  development  that 
the  Ministry  will  undertake  during  the  current 
plan  period.  (1978-83) 

The  Minister  also  states  that 

The  rationale  for  continuing/community  education 
as  an  essential  characteristic  is  the 
participation  of  the  community  in  the  continuous 
development  of  the  educational  resources  that  it 
will  be  possible  to  provide  the  citizens  of  the 
community  with  useful  and  relevant  knowledge  to 
enable  them  to  improve  the  quality  of  their  day- 
to-day  existence  in  providing  them  with  the  skills 
necessary,  useful  and  relevant  to  their  needs  and 
abilities;  equipping  them  with  the  attitudes  and 
values  which  will  influence  and  affect  their 
behavior  in  positive  ways;  educating  them  to 
secure  themselves  and  their  roles  within  the  total 
social  context  as  individuals,  parents,  workers, 
and  citizens;  and  in  educating  them  in  the 
potential  and  use  of  those  resources  available  in 
the  society  which  can  be  harnessed  for  their 
benefit . 

Such  community  education  programs,  if  they  are  to 
respond  to  the  wide  clientele  for  which  they  are 
intended,  must  of  necessity  be  imaginative, 
innovative,  and  flexible.  These  characteristics 
can  best  be  achieved  through  the  use  of  non-formal 
methods  both  the  development  and  implementation  of 
curricula.  The  non-formal  methodology  is  a vital 
alternative  method  for  providing  persons  with 
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knowledge  and  skills.  Through  the  joint  use  of 
the  non-formal  and  formal  methods  all  citizens  can 
be  linked  into  the  learning  production  processes 
for  the  mutual  benefit  of  themselves  and  their 
communities . 

Continuing/community  education  demands  that  there 
be  a reorientation  and  recasting  of  existing 
schools  in  which  they  breakdown  from  their 
traditional  age-grade  ties  and  become  educational 
resource  centers  for  all  the  citizens  of  the 
communities  that  they  serve.  In  so  long  they  will 
realize  the  full  potential  of  the  total  school 
concept,  (pp.  98-99) 

The  GOJ  having  made  clear  their  intentions  on 
continuing/community  education  developed  strategies  for 
establishing  the  four  community  colleges;  Montego  Bay, 
Excelsior,  Knox,  and  Brown's  Town.  A brief  summary  on 
the  status  of  the  colleges  from  the  Ministry  of 
Education's  tertiary  unit  (1986)  is  included  in 
Appendix  B.  The  summary  provides  a description  of  the 
contribution  of  these  colleges  over  the  ten-year  period 
since  their  inception. 


Evaluation  of  Criteria  for  a Mission  Statement 
The  principal  of  Knox  community  college  in  an 
interview  stated  that  the  community  college  is  a 
community  changing  institution  and  not  just  a community 
educational  institution.  This  statement  is  cited  in  an 
attempt  to  summarize  the  mission  of  the  community 
college  system  in  Jamaica.  Such  a mission  made  it 
possible  for  there  to  be  a catalyst  for  democratizing 
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the  educational  system  as  the  colleges  are  structured 
to  meet  the  stated  mission  goals.  The  following  nine 
criteria  are  the  tenets  seen  as  necessary  conditions  by 
the  author  of  this  study  for  the  mission  of  the 
community  colleges  in  Jamaica. 

1 . Provide  programs  that  meet  general  education 
requirements . The  community  colleges  through  careful 
curriculum  planning  can  ensure  that  general  education 
courses  are  available  to  potential  students  of  all 
ages.  This  mission  activity  currently  is  being  carried 
out  to  some  extent  in  the  present  system,  in  that  the 
curriculum  includes  courses  for  GCE  'O'  and  'A'  level. 
However,  the  goal  cannot  be  fully  achieved  until  the 
colleges  develop  other  curriculum  offerings  and  make 
them  accessible  to  all.  The  first  element  of  the 
mission  statement  is  derived  from  the  stated  goals  in 
five  years  education  plan  (1978-1983).  As  quoted 
earlier,  the  plan  includes  the  goal  of  continuous 
development  of  the  educational  resources.  These 
educational  resources  in  order  to  be  used  as  a response 
to  the  wide  clientele,  must  be  imaginative,  innovative 
and  flexible  (p.  98).  The  attempt  design  around 
general  education  requirements  could  be  net  by  the 
community  colleges'  curriculum,  including  academic 
courses  in  both  academic  and  vocational  prograims . 
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2 . Provide  programs  that  become  a part  of  the 
continuum  from  elementary  through  tertiary  level 
education . The  colleges  currently  offer  courses  for 
both  Ordinary  (CXC  Examination)  and  Advanced  Level  GCE. 
This  activity  complements  the  offerings  of  the 
secondary  school  system,  hence  providing  a part  of  the 
continuum  from  elementary  through  tertiary  level 
education.  In  the  five  year  education  plan,  the 
Minister  of  Education  further  stated  that  continuing 
education  demands  that  existing  schools  be  reorganized 
to  realize  the  full  potential  of  the  total  school 
concept  (p.  99).  The  inclusion  of  the  second  element 
in  the  mission  statement  is  to  satisfy  the  total  school 
concept . 

3 . Provide  innovative  programs  for  students  of 
all  ages.  Current  programs  in  the  educational  system 
offer  courses  for  the  non-traditional  age  students,  but 
this  is  done  mainly  in  the  cities.  The  national  goal 
of  providing  adequate  opportunities  of  life-long 
education  from  early  childhood  for  all  members  of 
society  (Five  Year  Plan  1978-1983,  p.  44),  has  been 
implemented  in  the  cities  not  in  the  rural  areas  due  to 
a lack  of  facilities  and  personnel.  This  third  element 
of  the  mentioned  statement  is  included  because  of  the 
goal  of  life-long  learning  opportunities. 
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4 . Provide  programs  in  the  vocational  and 
technical  disciplines.  One  important  barrier  to 
access,  that  is  recognized  in  the  literature,  is  that 
of  motivation  which  exists  because  there  are  few  overt 
advantages  to  higher  education.  If  the  community 
college  offered  more  diverse  programs  in  the  vocational 
and  technical  disciplines  that  could  be  directly  job 
related,  then  the  motivation  barrier  could  be  reduced. 

5 . Provide  programs  that  would  contribute  to 
economic  development . Programs  in  vocational  and 
technical  disciplines  could  be  geared  toward  training 
manpower  in  saleable  skills.  Responses  to  items  No.  3 
through  No.  28  of  the  survey  instrument  shows  that 
participants  were  favorably  inclined  toward  increased 
manpower  training  at  the  local  level. 

6 . Provide  programs  for  continuing  education. 
Continuing  education  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
education  plan  of  Jamaica,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
statement  in  the  national  plan  cited  earlier.  The  lack 
of  transportation  in  the  rural  areas  makes  it  necessary 
for  careful  consideration  to  be  given  to  non-formal 
means  of  delivery  which  are  not  being  used  at  this 
time.  Such  methods  would  best  serve  students  who  are 
unwilling  to  re-enter  the  classroom  setting. 

7 . Provide  programs  for  community  service. 
Community  service  programs  are  also  significant  for  the 
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rural  areas  where  there  are  only  a few  facilities  and 
local  expertise  can  be  tapped  to  provide  skills  endemic 
to  the  area.  Responses  to  questions  on  community 
service  items  on  the  survey  instrument  were  favorable 
to  this  element.  In  particular,  items  16-20  on  the 
questionnaire  were  used  to  get  participants'  opinions 
on  programs  for  community  service.  In  chapter  2,  the 
writings  from  Gollattscheck  (1976),  Carnegie  Commission 
(1976)  and  Walsh  (1979)  includes  references  to  the 
community  services  aspect  of  community  colleges  (p. 

38)  . 

8 . Provide  opportunities  for  enhancement  of 
faculty  and  programs . Faculty  development  is  a 
necessary  condition  for  continuity  of  programs,  and 
even  the  college  itself.  Item  15  on  the  questionnaire 
was  used  to  address  the  issue  of  faculty  development. 
The  responses  to  this  item,  as  reported  in  Chapter  4, 
showed  65%  of  educators  and  82%  of  non-educators  agreed 
to  this  activity.  However,  only  41%  of  educators  and 
12%  of  non-educators  agreed  that  this  activity  should 
be  funded  by  tax  dollars.  In  the  literature  review  in 
Chapter  2 of  this  study,  reference  is  made  to  the  need 
for  community  colleges  to  provide  faculty  development 
(p.  40). 
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9 . Provide  physical  and  financial  accessibility. 
The  geographic  barrier  to  the  community  college  would 
be  lessened  in  one  part  if  the  number  of  colleges  were 
increased  to  include  the  proposed  colleges  in  St. 
Elizabeth,  Portland,  and  St.  Catherine.  This  expansion 
needs  to  be  coupled  with  an  improved  transportation 
system,  whether  privately  or  publicly  owned.  Improved 
transportation  should  be  such  that  travel  time  is 
reduced  to  45  minutes  for  the  student.  The  inclusion 
of  this  element  in  the  mission  statement  was  derived 
from  the  data  gathered  in  the  literature  review,  as 
well  as  opinions  of  the  participants  of  the  survey. 

In  the  literature  review,  Morrison  and  Martorana  (1960) 
are  quoted  as  saying  that  community  colleges  should  be 
located  close  to  the  people  and  be  available  to  the 
greatest  number  in  time  and  distance  (p.  52).  All  the 
items  on  the  questionnaire  used  in  the  survey  were  tied 
into  the  concept  of  making  the  offerings  at  the 
community  colleges  available  to  all  students.  The 
responses  to  the  question  of  should  the  item  be  funded 
by  tax  dollars  provides  the  rationale  for  this  element 
of  the  mission  statement. 

The  next  section  is  used  to  list  four  criteria 
that  are  the  necessary  conditions  for  expanding  the 
community  college  system.  In  the  expansion  part  of  the 
plan,  emphasis  was  placed  on  locating  the  colleges  in 
such  a way  that  their  mission  can  be  fulfilled. 
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Evaluation  of  Criteria  for  Location 

1 . Each  area  should  be  accessible  to  population 
of  at  least  five  percent  of  the  total  population  in 
that  area.  The  five  percent  chosen  as  a standard  for 
establishing  location  of  the  institution  is  based  on  an 
analysis  of  the  history  of  enrollment  at  the  College  of 
Arts,  Science  & Technology  (C.A.S.T.),  where  enrollment 
from  all  parishes  other  than  Kingston  represents  five 
percent  of  the  population  of  the  parish  (CAST  Second 
Five-year  Development  Plan,  1980).  The  College  of 
Arts,  Science  & Technology  has  successfully  served  its 
students  since  1958.  Currently,  the  college  has  to 
turn  away  qualified  applicants. 

2 . Each  area  should  be  accessible  by  road. 
Community  colleges  have  been  defined  as  local 
institutions  and  should  not,  therefore,  be  outside  of 
normal  commuting  distances  for  the  student  body. 
Furthermore,  attendance  falls  as  one  goes  further  away 
from  an  institution  of  higher  education.  References 
are  made  to  this  criterion  several  times  in  the 
literature  review  (referred  to  earlier) . 

3 . There  should  be  a need  for  training  of 
employees  to  satisfy  surrounding  industries.  The 
Economic  and  Social  Suryey  Jamaica,  1984,  reported  that 
during  1984  the  output  of  trained  persons  in  the 
professional,  technical,  managerial  and  related 
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category  decreased  by  5 . 5 percent  compared  with  1983, 
while  that  of  skilled  and  semi-skilled  management 
increased  by  24.5  percent.  The  information  provided  in 
this  document  was  used  to  show  that  the  survey 
continues  to  say  that  the  GOJ  has  recognized  an 
imbalance  of  supply  and  demand  in  the  area  of  human 
resource  development.  Consequently,  the  GOJ  is  fully 
committed  to  adopting  a more  coordinated  approach  to 
human  resource  development  (p.  10).  There  are 
insufficient  data  available  on  manpower  needs  by 
industry  so  it  is  difficult  to  delineate  the  case  for 
training  needs.  However,  Jamaica  being  a less 
developed  country  by  definition,  shows  the  need  for 
training  facilities,  especially  in  rural  low-income 
areas . 

4 . There  should  be  no  duplication  of  existing 
service . The  Jamaican  economy  could  not  support  two 
institutions  in  close  proximity,  providing  the  same 
services,  unless  the  size  of  the  population  warranted 
such  action.  There  are  but  few  tertiary  level 
institutions  in  the  rural  areas,  so  there  would  be 
little  or  no  chance  of  duplication  in  locating 
community  colleges  outside  of  Kingston.  The  map  of 
Jamaica  (Table  5-1)  and  the  population  statistics 
presented  in  Chapter  1 bear  out  the  conditions 
established  for  location  of  the  colleges.  Each  college 
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would  provide  service  for  at  least  five  percent  of  the 
population  and  each  college  is  accessible  by  road. 
However,  the  lack  of  transportation  creates  further 
problems . The  need  for  trained  personnel  is  an 
intrinsic  part  of  the  problems  in  any  developing 
county.  The  plan  for  the  college  system  should  examine 
(a)  prioritizing  the  establishment  and  development  of 
the  new  colleges,  (b)  using  existing  building  and 
equipment,  and  (c)  using  temporary  structures  initially 
to  avoid  heavy  capital  outlay.  The  criteria  derived 
from  locating  the  colleges  in  Jamaica  were  developed 
from  the  section  of  the  literature  review  on  selected 
master  plans  for  various  states  listed  in  Chapter  2 of 
this  study  (pp.  43-58).  The  main  idea  emerging  from 
these  master  plans,  is  that  the  location  of  these 
colleges  close  to  home,  was  a major  advantage 
contributing  to  their  popularity  for  post  secondary 
education . 

A Model  for  Location  of  the  Community  Colleges 

Based  on  the  criteria  selected,  three  parishes 
were  chosen  for  new  sites  for  locating  additional 
colleges;  St.  Catherine,  St.  Elizabeth,  and  Portland. 
The  following  is  an  analysis  of  each  parish. 

The  Gleaner  Edition  of  Geography  and  History  of 
Jamaica,  (1985)  described  the  parishes  as  follows: 
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St.  Catherine.  St.  Catherine  lies  west  of  St. 
Andrew  and  south  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Ann  and  is  the 
largest  parish  under  an  area  of  483  square  miles  for  a 
population  of  315,970.  St  Catherine's  capital  city, 
Spanish  Town,  has  a population  of  only  1,416  and  is 
situated  near  a major  route  linking  St.  Catherine  to 
north  and  south  parishes . There  is  also  a highway 
connecting  Spanish  Town  to  Kingston.  Neighboring  areas 
have  thriving  industrial  establishments.  On  the 
southern  coast  linked  to  Spanish  Town  is  the  largest 
fishing  village  in  the  island  which  has  a thriving 
harbor  and  the  best  deep  water  piers  in  the  island. 

The  main  generating  power  plant  of  the  island's  utility 
company  is  also  located  on  the  southern  coast  and  the 
port  provides  a shipping  port  for  aluminum.  The 
fertile  plains  of  the  parish  yield  such  crops  as  sugar, 
coffee,  bananas,  rice,  citrus,  tobacco,  and  cocoa. 
Within  the  parish  are  five  sugar  factories,  an  aluminum 
plant,  a citrus  processing  factory,  pineapple  canning 
factory,  and  a steel  mill. 

St.  Elizabeth.  The  parish  of  St.  Elizabeth  has  a 
population  of  132,353  with  3,473  living  in  the  capital 
city  of  Black  River.  The  parish  used  to  produce 
bauxite  and  has  a leading  deep  water  pier  for  bauxite. 
There  was  an  aluminum  plant,  until  the  bauxite  industry 
collapsed,  but  there  are  two  sugar  factories  in  the 
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parish  as  well  as  a tomato  canning  plant.  Fishing  and 
rice  output  are  also  part  of  the  production  of  this 
parish. 

Portland . The  parish  of  Portland  is  in  the 
northeast  end  of  the  island.  It  is  noted  for  its 
fertile  soil,  beautiful  scenery,  and  abundant  rainfall. 
The  population  of  Portland  is  70,787  with  17,201  living 
in  the  capital  city  of  Port  Antonio.  The  chief 
products  are  banana  and  tourism. 

These  three  sites,  were  chosen  as  possible 
locations  of  additional  community  colleges  in  the 
island  because  of  the  fact  that  at  least  two  carry 
greater  than  five  percent  of  the  population  (St. 
Catherine  9.5  percent;  St.  Elizabeth  7.2  percent).  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  population  of  Portland  falls 
below  the  five  (Portland  3.1  percent)  percent  criterion 
but  given  the  location  of  the  parish  and  its 
availability  by  the  coastal  road  it  is  a feasible  site 
to  residents  of  St.  Thomas,  St.  Mary  as  well  as 
Portland  itself  (see  Figure  5-1).  This  service  area 
would  consist  of  a total  of  approximately  13%  of  the 
population . 

These  parishes,  and  especially  the  capital  towns, 
are  located  in  areas  of  relatively  thriving  industries 
with  accessibility  to  and  from  neighboring  parishes  and 
towns.  A community  college  in  any  of  these  areas  would 
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Map  of  Jamaica 

Location  of  Community  Colleges 
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serve  proportions  of  the  population  greater  than  the 
minimum  five  percent  chosen  as  a necessary  condition. 
The  network  of  colleges  as  presented  complements  the 
existing  facilities  in  that  the  present  location  of 
community  colleges  in  Kingston,  St.  Ann's  Bay,  Montego 
Bay,  and  Manchester  would  possibly  serve  people  in  the 
given  parish  and  some  from  neighboring  parishes  as 
shown  in  Table  5-1.  However,  given  a lack  of 
transportation  and  the  mountainous  nature  of  the 
country  the  number  of  potential  students  is  severely 
limited.  With  the  additional  three  colleges,  however, 
even  with  no  improvement  in  transportation  more 
students  would  have  greater  access  to  the  colleges  and 
their  programs . 


Local  School  System 

Another  factor  to  be  considered  is  the  school 
system  in  each  parish.  As  we  noted  in  Chapter  1,  only 
certain  types  of  secondary  schools  (namely.  Grammar  and 
Technical  High  Schools)  offer  courses  at  GCE  Advanced 
Level  that  would  enable  students  to  achieve 
matriculation  in  the  university.  A major  function  of 
the  community  colleges  to  date  is  to  offer  a broad 
spectrum  of  courses  at  GCE  'A'  level  standards  to 
provide  a first  or  second  chance  to  potential 
university  students. 
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Table  5-1 


Population  Distribution  by  Parish  - 1982 
Served  by  Seven  Community  Colleges 


Location  of 

Community  College  Population  Served 


Kingston 


St.  Catherine 


Manchester 


St.  Elizabeth 


Montego  Bay 


St.  Ann’s  Bay 


Portland 


101.000  - Kingston 

465.000  - St.  Andrew 


(465,000) 

- St.  Andrew 

316,000  - 

St.  Catherine 

195,000  - 

Clarendon 

(195,000) 

- Clarendon 

137,000  - 

Manchester 

132,000  - 

St.  Elizabeth 

116,000  - 

Westmoreland 

128,000  - 

St.  James 

60,000  - 

Hanover 

65,000  - 

Tre lawny 

(65,000)  ■ 
132,000  - 

- Trelawny 
St . Ann 

101,000  - 

St.  Mary 

(101,000) 
71,000  - 

- St . Mary 
Portland 

76,000  - 

St.  Thomas 

With  the  addition  of  three  community  colleges,  a network  of  seven 
institutions  is  created  to  provide  access  to  people  in  all  parishes. 

Note:  Parishes  listed  with  population  figures  in  brackets  are  those 

where  the  student  could  attend  either  one  of  two  colleges 
depending  on  which  college  is  located  more  conveniently  for  an 
individual  student. 


Source:  Population  Census  1982  - Department  of 
Statistic  Government  of  Jamaica. 
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A study  of  the  educational  statistics  for  1982/83 
period  (Table  5-2)  reveals  that  there  are  81  new 
secondary  schools  in  all  parishes,  45  secondary  high, 
seven  comprehensive  high,  and  seven  technical  high. 
This  suggests  that  only  52  high  schools  (Technical  and 
Grammar)  have  the  facilities  to  offer  GCE  'A'  level 
courses.  In  the  event  that  some  GCE  'A'  level  courses 
are  offered  in  some  new  secondary  and  secondary  high 
schools,  only  a small  proportion  of  students  are  able 
to  receive  these  courses . 

The  fact  is  borne  out  when  statistics  for 
enrollment  in  Grade  13  (GCE  'A'  level  classes)  by 
parishes  is  examined  (Table  5-3)  where  it  seems  that 
students  are  willing  to  aim  for  Grade  13  according  to 
the  1982  statistics.  Of  particular  interest  in  the 
parish  of  Hanover  where  Grade  13  students  seem  to  be 
coming  from  other  areas  to  use  a small  facility.  The 
statistics  bear  out  the  hypothesis  that  a greater 
number  of  better  located  community  colleges  could 
provide  facilities  for  at  least  one  kind  of 
clientele — the  student  wishing  to  qualify  for  entrance 
to  the  university. 
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Table  5-2 
Secondary  Level 


Public  : 

Educational 

Institutions 

by  Parish  1982/83 

Parish 

New 

Secondary 

Grammar 

Comprehensive 

High 

Technical 

High 

Kingston 

6 

4 

1 

2 

St . Andrew 

10 

15 

2 

1 

St.  Thomas 

4 

1 

Portland 

3 

2 

St.  Mary 

5 

2 

St . Ann 

4 

3 

T re lawny 

3 

2 

St.  James 

4 

3 

1 

Hanover 

3 

1 

Westmoreland 

6 

1 

St.  Elizabeth 

6 

2 

1 

Manchester 

5 

3 

1 

Clarendon 

10 

3 

2 

1 

St.  Catherine 

12 

4 

1 

TOTAL 

81 

45 

7 

7 

Source:  Ministry  of  Education  Jamaica  (1984)  Annual  Report 

1983-84. 
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Table  5-3 

Enrollment  by  Parish  - 1982 


Parish 

Enrollment  by  Parish 
in  Grade  13 
(GCE  ’A’  Level) 

1982 

Proportion 
of  Grade  12 

Kingston 

177 

642 

St.  Andrew 

520 

772 

St.  Thomas 

9 

452 

Portland 

- 

- 

St.  Mary 

14 

282 

St . Ann 

- 

- 

Tre lawny 

- 

- 

St.  James 

- 

- 

Hanover 

11 

no  12th  grade 

Westmoreland 

44 

1002 

St.  Elizabeth 

49 

592 

Manchester 

30 

572 

Clarendon 

23 

1002 

St.  Catherine 

23 

382 

TOTAL 

915 

Note ! Grade  13  is  university  matriculation  level 
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Adult  and  Community  Education 

The  coimnunity  college  must  serve  the  adult 
community  as  well.  The  tradition  of  the  community 
junior  colleges  has  been  to  provide  in  the  language  of 
the  United  States,  credit  and  non-credit  courses.  In 
the  Jamaican  environment  this  tradition  is  translated 
into  providing  training  at  the  tertiary  level  which 
would  prepare  student  for  jobs  and  training  at 
secondary  level  as  discussed  above. 

The  community  college  also  has  the  tradition  of 
serving  the  needs  of  the  community  in  which  it  is 
located.  To  this  end,  any  plan  to  develop  and  enhance 
the  system  must  take  into  account  the  industries  in  the 
locality  and  design  a system  that  will  serve  the 
community  best.  The  three  sites  suggested  for  the 
community  colleges  are  strategically  located  so  that 
the  total  of  such  community  colleges  can  provide 
trained  employees  for  the  major  industries  in  the  rural 
areas  of  the  island. 

The  Statistical  Institute  of  Jamaica  (Statin, 

1986)  reported  that  the  labor  force  grew  by  only  0.2 
percent  for  the  12  month  period  ending  October,  1985. 
During  the  same  period  the  number  of  employed  increased 
by  a similar  margin  while  the  number  of  unemployed 
increased  by  0.3  percent  further,  the  number  of  persons 
with  no  training  had  shown  a marked  increase  during 
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1985  while  the  most  popular  method  of  training  had  been 
on-the-job  training.  A brief  look  at  the  number  of 
unemployed  and  employed  persons  by  parish  could  serve 
to  emphasize  the  need  for  training  in  the  locality  of 
the  parishes.  Table  5-4  shows  the  distribution  of 
labor  force  statistics  by  parish. 

The  statistics  were  used  to  show  that  there  is  no 
change  in  the  total  unemployment  figures  between 
October  1984  and  October  1985.  However,  changes  took 
place  in  the  unemployment  figures  of  individual 
parishes.  For  example,  unemployment  were 
approximately  7,500  in  St.  Andrew  and  4,000  in  St. 
Catherine.  Unemployment  fell  in  all  of  the  other 
parishes . Some  of  these  changes  are  explained  by  the 
Statistical  Institute  (1986)  in  the  summary  on  the 
employment  situations  where  it  is  stated  that  the  most 
important  features  of  the  changes  in  the  labor  force  is 
one  of  movement  from  one  area  of  the  economic  activity 
to  some  other  as  members  continue  the  effort  of  finding 
gainful  employment. 

A system  of  priorities  in  building  the  three 
additional  colleges  could  better  serve  the  success  of 
this  plan.  It  would  be  feasible  to  build  the  college 
in  Portland  first  as  the  eastern  end  of  the  island  does 
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Table  5-4 

Total  Labour  Force  Employed 


(1984  - 1985) 

1984  1985 

October  October 


Parish 

Total 

Employed 

Employed 

Total 

Employed 

Unemployed 

All  Parishes 

1,047,500 

779,500 

268,000 

1,049,800 

781,000 

268,800 

Kingston 

50,300 

31,100 

19,200 

47,100 

27,900 

19,200 

St.  Andrew 

258,400 

192,400 

66,000 

251,400 

175,800 

75,600 

St.  Thomas 

37,300 

28,000 

9,300 

37,000 

28,900 

8,100 

Portland 

33,500 

20,900 

12,600 

36,000 

25,200 

10,800 

St.  Mary 

50,500 

36,500 

14,000 

47,000 

33,700 

13,300 

St.  Ann 

61,100 

48,200 

12,900 

63,100 

51,900 

11,200 

Tre lawny 

35,000 

28,600 

6,400 

33,700 

29,300 

4,400 

St.  James 

69,900 

16,700 

69,600 

53,400 

16,200 

Hanover 

28,000 

20,200 

16,700 

29,100 

22,000 

7,100 

Westmoreland 

54,400 

43,400 

11,000 

55,600 

45,900 

9,700 

St.  Elizabeth 

63,400 

56,100 

7,300 

60,600 

52,700 

7,900 

Manchester 

72,700 

63,900 

8,800 

74,600 

64,600 

10,000 

Clarendon 

89,200 

58,200 

31,000 

92,500 

66,300 

26,200 

St.  Catherine 

144,100 

99,100 

45,000 

152,500 

103,400 

49,100 

Source:  Statin,  1986 
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not  have  a college.  The  closest  college  to  Portland  is 
Excelsior  community  located  in  Kingston.  This  college 
is  inaccessible  to  residents  in  remote  areas  of  St. 
Mary,  Portland  and  St.  Thomas  even  though  all  three 
parishes  are  adjacent  to  the  metropolitan  area  of 
Kingston  and  St  Andrew  (See  Figure  5-1  p.  109).  The 
proposed  community  college  in  Portland  could  serve  the 
estimated  11  percent  of  the  population  living  in 
Portland  and  adjoining  areas  of  St.  Mary  and  St. 

Thomas . 

The  college  in  St.  Catherine  could  be  the  next  one 
established  because  of  the  size  of  the  population  that 
could  be  served.  An  estimated  45  percent  of  the 
population  drawn  from  St. Catherine  and  certain  parts  of 
St  Andrew  and  Clarendon  could  have  access  to  this 
college . 

The  college  in  St.  Elizabeth  could  be  the  last 
built  as  this  parish  has  the  least  need  of  the  three 
areas.  The  college  in  St.  Elizabeth  could  serve  an 
estimated  22  percent  of  the  population  drawn  from  St. 
Elizabeth  and  Westmoreland.  The  establishment  of  this 
college  is  the  least  critical  because  of  the  colleges 
presently  located  in  Manchester  and  Montego  Bay. 

The  establishment  of  the  three  additional  colleges 
could  be  done  through  the  use  of  existing  school 
facilities  or  temporary  structures.  Such  a procedure 
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would  avoid  the  need  for  capital  outlay  in  the  initial 
stages . 


The  Funding  Model 

It  is  well  known  that  geographic  accessibility 
does  not  guarantee  access  to  all  students.  A far  more 
difficult  barrier  to  overcome  is  that  of  financial 
accessibility.  The  government  of  Jamaica  has  attempted 
to  reduce  this  barrier  from  time  to  time  as  the 
political  ideology  varied  with  the  party  in  power. 

Under  the  socialist  government  all  school  and 
university  tuition  were  removed.  Students  and/or 
parents  were  only  responsible  for  certain  fees  and  cost 
of  material  in  some  tertiary  institutions.  However, 
under  the  present  government,  tuition  and  fees  have 
been  phased  back  into  the  system  and  an  education  tax 
has  been  imposed. 

The  education  tax  requires  some  clarification  as 

it  is  a relatively  new  phenomenon  in  the  system.  The 

Daily  Gleaner  (1983)  stated  that 

The  Revenue  Board  said  Thursday,  that  the 
Education  Tax,  a special  tax  payable  by  employers, 
employed  persons,  and  self-employed  persons  to 
assist  education  should  now  be  paid  to  the 
Collector  of  Taxes  in  each  parish. 

The  tax  became  effective  on  July  1,  1983,  and 
deduction  for  August  must  be  paid  by  August  14 . 

An  employed  person  over  the  age  of  18  years  and 
under  retirement  age  will  pay  1/2%  of  his  or  her 
emoluments  and  the  employer  1/2%  of  the  emoluments 
of  that  person. 
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An  employed  person  over  the  age  of  18  years  and 
under  65  years  employed  as  a domestic  worker,  will 
pay  10  cents  per  week  and  the  employer  10  cents 
per  week. 

A citizen  of  Jamaica  over  the  age  of  18  years  and 
under  65  years  employed  by  a Jamaican  embassy, 
high  commission,  consulate,  or  a company  abroad 
will  pay  1/2%  of  his  or  her  emoluments  and  the 
employer  1/3%  of  the  emoluments  of  that  person. 

A citizen  of  Jamaica  over  the  age  of  18  years  and 
under  65  years  employed  by  embassies,  high 
commissions,  consulate,  or  United  Nations' 
agencies  in  Jamaica,  will  pay  1/2%  of  his  or  her 
emoluments . 

A person  who  is  not  a citizen  of  Jamaica,  over  the 
age  of  18  years  and  under  65  years,  resident  in 
Jamaica  and  employed  other  than  to  embassies,  high 
commissions,  consulate,  or  United  Nations' 
agencies,  will  pay  1/2%  of  his  or  her  emoluments 
and  the  employer  1/2%  of  the  emoluments  of  that 
person. 

All  self-employed  persons,  except  those  whose 
earnings  in  any  week  is  less  than  the  minimum  wage 
of  $30  will  pay  1/2%  of  their  earnings,  (p.  5) 

The  required  1/2%  of  salary  was  increased  in  1984 

to  one  percent  paid  by  employer  and  one  percent  paid  by 

employee.  In  1983/84,  the  Education  Tax  generated 

revenue  of  J$6.99M,  and  is  expected  to  generate  the 

amount  in  Jamaican  dollars  J$39.28M  (Ministry  of 

Education,  1985).  Another  source  of  revenue  for 

education  comes  from  the  GOJ  as  the  public  educational 

system  in  Jamaica  is  highly  centralized.  The 

educational  institutions  are  funded  by  the  national 

government  through  a process  of  budget  submission  from 

each  institution  to  the  Ministry  of  Education.  The 
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budgets  are  compiled  and  presented  to  the  Ministry  of 
Finance  where  the  allocation  is  determined,  finalized, 
and  presented  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
final  allocation  is  determined  by  the  House.  The 
amount  of  funds  allocated  to  community  colleges  has 
been  on  a prorated  administrative  budget  style  where 
amounts  of  funds  are  assigned  to  administrative  units 
according  to  their  share  in  the  scheme  of  educational 
hierarchy. 

Statistics  obtained  for  the  fiscal  years  1982-83 
and  1983-84  showed  that  allocations  to  the  Ministry  of 
Education  represent  the  second  highest  single  amount  in 
the  national  budget.  However,  the  proportion  of  this 
allocation  given  to  the  four  community  colleges  has 
remained  consistently  small.  This  is  outlined  in  Table 
5-5  below: 

Statistics  for  1984/85  budget  were  not  available 
but  the  trend  seems  to  be  a small  proportion  of  funds 
allocated  to  community  colleges.  It  is,  therefore, 
difficult  to  envision  funds  being  increased  to  finance 
three  additional  colleges.  Yet  the  Educational  Act  of 
1965  states  that  the  Minister  of  Education  is  empowered 
to 
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Table  5-5 


National  Budget  Outlay  to  Education 
1982/83 


Recurrent 

($000) 

Z of 

National 

Budget 

Capital 

(000) 

Z of 

National 

Budget 

Total 

(000) 

Ministry  of  Education 

365,500 

19.22 

17,700 

0.01 

382,200 

Z of 

Education 

Budget 

Z of 

Education 

Budget 

Community  Colleges 

2,750 

0.01 

993 

0.01 

1983/84 

Recurrent 

($000) 

Z of 

National 

Budget 

Capital 

(000) 

2 of 

National 

Budget 

Total 

(000) 

Ministry  of  Education 

413,200 

18.05 

15,400 

0.01 

428,600 

Z of 

Education 

Budget 

2 of 

Education 

Budget 

Community  Colleges 

3,180 

0.01 

149.4 

.003 

Source:  Adapted  from  Ministry  of  Education  (1985).  Education 

Statistics  1982/83. 
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1.  promote  the  education  of  the  people  of  Jamaica 
and  the  progressive  developments  of 
institutions  devoted  to  that  purpose,  and 

2 . frame  an  educational  policy  designed  to 
promote  a varied  and  comprehensive  educational 
service  in  Jamaica,  (p.  5) 

To  achieve  these  goals,  and  meet  the  four  criteria 
listed  in  Chapter  4,  the  government  could  consider  the 
financial  plan  that  enhances  its  present  flat  grant 
system.  It  is  recommended  that  the  national  government 
provide  a flat  grant  per  student  allocation  to  each 
community  college.  The  allocation  must  be  sufficient 
to  cover  capital  outlay,  operating  expenditure  for 
maintaining  minimum  services,  operating  expenditure  for 
increasing  and  enhancing  offering  as  needed  by  the 
community. 

In  addition,  the  colleges  would  be  required  to 
achieve  some  modicum  of  self-support  through  charging 
user  fees,  especially  for  courses  which  require  amounts 
over  and  above  the  minimum.  Other  means  of  acquiring 
self  support  are  establishing  self-supporting  units 
such  as  bookstore  services  and  cafeteria  services  which 
could  provide  a source  of  profit  as  is  the  case  in  many 
colleges  in  the  United  States,  and  soliciting 
development  funds  from  the  community  and  local  business 
in  form  of  aid  to  students  and  grants  to  institutions. 

Another  source  to  be  considered  is  categorical 
grants  from  the  government  in  the  form  of  scholarships 
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to  the  students,  categorical  grants  to  the  institution 
to  develop  clearly  identifiable  programs,  and 
solicitation  of  funds  from  international  services. 

(This  cannot  be  seen  as  a secure  source  of  funds,  but 
rather  as  a possible  additional  source.) 

The  following  funding  formula  is  suggested  as  a 
possible  model  for  financing  community  colleges  (Table 
5-6).  The  funding  formula  would  include  all  the 
elements  mentioned  earlier.  The  sum  of  all  the 
elements  divided  into  instructional  units  should  be 
sufficient  to  provide  the  minimum  amount  needed  to  pay 
qualified  teachers'  salaries  at  least  equal  to  those  at 
its  parallel  institutions  - C.A.S.T.  The  minimum 
amounts  must  also  include  sufficient  funds  for 
administrative  staff,  support  staff  such  as  counselors 
and  other  special  services.  The  amount  of  funds  should 
be  able  to  provide  for  library  and  laboratory  equipment 
and  other  current  expenditures . 

The  flat  grant  approach  leaves  the  GOJ  in  control 
of  only  part  of  the  funding.  Such  categories  as  M - 
autonomous  units,  S - Scholarship  funds  from  non- 
government sources,  and  A - foreign  aid  while  not 
stable  or  predictable  grants  from  foreign  sources  could 
serve  as  elements  of  equalization  in  the  model  or  could 
provide  funds  for  categories  requiring  additional 
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Table  5-6 

The  Funding  Formula 

CC 

GOJ  allocation  per  FTE 

Gi  - 

Government  allocation  capital  outlay/FTE 

G2 

Operating  expenditure  for  maintaining/FTE 

G3 

Operating  expenditure  for  enhancement /FTE 

F4  - 

Student  Fees 

M 

Income  from  autonomous  units 

S 

Income  from  scholarship  funds  from  non- 
governmental sources 

C 

Income  from  grants  to  the  institutions 

A 

Foreign  Aid 

Z 

Funds  balances  at  the  end  of  the  period 

L 

Cost  of  living  adjustment 

CC  — Gi  + G?  + G'^  + F + M-fS  + C+  A + L + Z 
FTE 

Note ; FTE  = 3 PT  students  assuming  3 sessions  per  day  such  that 
students  could  attend  morning  sessions  only,  afternoon  sessions  only  or 
evening  sessions  only  and  still  complete  a program.  (PT  means  Part 
Time) 


(The  suggestion  on  delivery  method  derives  from  an  analyses  of 
distances  that  students  must  travel  if  they  are  not  living  in  the 
actual  vicinity  of  the  college.) 
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financing.  Insofar  as  foreign  aid  has  to  be  approved 
by  the  government  of  the  host  country,  there  is  some 
control,  however,  it  should  be  noted  that  foreign  aid 
can  sometimes  have  a long  term  negative  effect  even  if 
the  initial  input  is  positive. 

The  Z -element,  fund  balances  at  the  end  of  period 
is  included  in  an  attempt  to  offset  some  of  the 
disadvantages  of  an  administrative,  grant  style  budget 
system  where  spending  units  tends  to  spend  all  funds 
even  when  it  is  not  necessary  rather  than  return  the 
money  to  the  central  body.  The  Z-element  provides  an 
incentive  for  efficient  management  of  funds  as  well. 

Evaluation  of  the  Criteria  for  Financing 

Four  criteria  were  selected  from  the  material  in 
the  literature  review  on  financing  higher  education, 
and  from  information  gathered  in  responses  to  the 
questionnaire.  These  four  criteria  were  selected 
because  they  satisfy  universal  conditions  of  access  as 
well  as  conditions  peculiar  to  Jamaica.  The  central 
government  in  Jamaica  is  the  macro  funding  source  for 
education.  This  is  recognized  in  the  proposed  funding 
model  which  is  designed  to  expand  the  government's 
allocation  to  allow  for  greater  access  through 
financial  support  as  well  as  through  providing  an 
infrastructure  for  physical  access. 
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This  funding  model  satisfies  the  four  criteria 
selected  for  financing  the  colleges  as  can  be  seen  in 
the  following  analysis. 

1 ♦ Identifying  at  least  one  secure  source  of 
funding 

This  condition  is  met  through  items  Gi,  G2  and  G3 
which  represents  central  government  funding.  A secure 
source  of  funding  is  a necessary  condition  for 
continuity  of  the  colleges.  Additional  sources  such  as 
foreign  aid  and  funds  from  the  private  sector  are  also 
required  for  success. 

2 . Acguiring  the  resources  for  funding 

The  acquisition  of  resources  can  be  seen  as  a 
problem  area  when  the  central  government  is  not  the 
main  source  of  support.  In  this  case  of  Jamaica,  the 
central  government  is  the  main  source  of  support  so  the 
resources  of  funding  is  the  tax  base  which  is  an 
integral  part  of  tax  revenue.  The  special  education 
tax  mentioned  earlier  provides  further  security  as  a 
source  of  funding. 

3 . Allocating  the  funds  equitably 

The  funds  for  community  college  should  be 
allocated  so  that  there  is  equitable  distribution 
within  the  community  college  system. 

The  community  college's  program  is  so  designed 
that  the  student  can  concentrate  on  acquiring  the 
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necessary  qualifications  to  achieve  their  goals.  In 
the  case  of  Excelsior  community  college,  there  were 
1/500  full-time  students,  at  Brown's  Town  community 
college  there  are  450  full-time,  at  Montego  Bay  there 
are  535,  and  at  Knox  community  college  there  are  420 
students  in  1986-87  academic  year.  These  students 
pursue  courses  mainly  for  university  matriculation.  In 
addition,  each  college  has  2,000,  800  and  400  part-time 
students  respectively.  These  part-time  students  are 
pursuing  both  vocational,  as  well  as  academic  courses 
to  increase  the  number  of  courses  attained  at  GCE  '0' 
and  'A'  levels.  Hence,  the  item  G2  and  G3  in  the 
proposed  model  would  serve  to  ensure  places  for 
students  who  have  past  the  usual  college  age,  those 
with  full-time  jobs,  those  whose  past  academic  records 
were  mediocre;  and  most  significantly,  those  who  had  no 
other  educational  facility  in  the  vicinity  to  attend. 

The  proposed  model  builds  in  an  "F"  factor  for 
student  fees  which  is  not  intended  to  preempt  the 
attendance  of  prospective  students  from  low  socio- 
economic background,  but  as  Garms  noted  (Garms,  1977) 
it  is  much  less  expensive  for  the  public  to  subsidize 
poor  students  with  grants  than  it  is  to  provide  low  or 
no  tuition  for  rich  and  poor  alike.  Tuition  is  not 
seen  as  an  important  deterrent  for  those  other  than  the 
poor  who  find  access  to  traditional  institutions 
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difficult.  The  community  colleges  can  serve  all 
potential  students  by  their  admission  policies,  by 
being  within  the  vicinity,  by  offering  courses  after 
working  hours,  and  by  encouraging  part-time  as  well  as 
full-time  study. 

The  proposed  model  allows  for  the  provision  of 
courses  and  programs  that  are  not  provided  or  are 
insufficiently  provided  for  in  traditional  institutions 
in  that  items  G2  and  G3  represents  funding  for 
maintenance  and  enhancement  of  programs  respectively. 
Furthermore,  the  community  college  system  in  Jamaica 
was  developed  to  provide  programs  insufficiently 
offered  by  the  traditional  post-secondary  institutions. 
This  fact  was  mentioned  in  Chapter  1 as  a tenet  of  the 
decision-making  process  of  the  party  on  post  secondary 
education  (Ministry  of  Education,  1973).  Discussion 
with  members  of  community  college  council  reinforced 
the  idea  that  the  community  college  system  was  founded 
to  provide  a missing  link.  If  the  government  of 
Jamaica  finances  in  such  a manner  as  to  achieve  its 
initial  goal  and  to  enhance  programs  as  becomes 
necessary,  the  method  of  financing  is  meeting  the 
second  criterion. 

The  other  items  in  the  model  serve  to  reinforce 
funding  for  existing  programs  but  more  for  enhancement 
and  growth  of  the  community  college  offerings.  In  the 
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survey,  all  four  heads  of  the  colleges  pointed  out  the 
willingness  of  students  to  pay  tuition  for  their 
courses,  companies  to  provide  funding  for  specific 
models  of  courses  for  these  workers,  and  the  provision 
of  foreign  aid  in  the  form  of  grants  and  equipment  and 
teaching  staff.  At  Montego  Bay  Community  College,  for 
example,  the  hotel  industry  provided  funding  for 
students  in  segments  of  tourism  programs.  The  textile 
industry  in  the  area  provided  heavy  duty  industrial 
equipment  to  train  their  employees  in  specific  skills 
for  immediate  and  prospective  positions. 

The  criterion  is  also  used  to  imply  that  the 
financial  program  should  provide  equitable  support 
among  students  refers  to  the  ability  of  the  college  to 
respond  to  the  particular  needs  of  the  community  it 
serves . A common  student  fee  can  be  very  regressive 
but  funding  can  be  provided  through  items  M through  A; 
that  is,  non-student  services — then  some  of  the 
regressive  effect  can  be  removed. 

Knox  community  college  provides  an  example  of 
autonomous  unit,  where  the  operation  of  a printery 
being  sufficiently  profitable  to  provide  funding  for  a 
number  of  alternative  courses.  In  the  case  of 
Excelsior  Community  College,  students  are  willing  to 
pay  full  tuition  to  pursue  additional  courses  for 
matriculation  status.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
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full-time  student  pursuing  these  same  courses  at  the 
community  college  are  usually  funded  by  the  government 
because  they  are  usually  from  secondary  schools  where 
the  courses  were  not  offered. 

4 . Provide  flexibility  to  allow  for  negotiations 
by  individual  colleges  to  seek  additional 
funding. 

The  items  in  the  model  providing  for  non- 
governmental source  of  funding  (F4  - Z)  allows  for 
negotiations  on  the  part  of  the  institutions.  If  the 
government  allocations  are  given  on  the  basis  of 
predetermined  budgetary  process,  then  the  principals  of 
the  colleges  could  negotiate  for  enhancement  based  on 
their  abilities  to  provide  independent  funding.  The 
existing  budgetary  process  provides  for  supervision  of 
utilization  of  funds  and  accountability  to  the  central 
government  by  each  institution.  The  present  model  does 
include  the  same  budgetary  process,  hence 
accountability  is  implied. 

Summary 

The  three-part  plan  presented  addresses  major 
problem  areas  in  the  community  college  system  in 
Jamaica.  The  plan  provides  possible  solutions  to  the 
problem  of  accessibility,  both  physical  and  financial, 
and  an  mission  that  is  concomitant  with  nation's  goals 
for  education. 
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The  proposed  addition  of  three  new  colleges  would 
bring  the  services  of  the  colleges  closer  to  the 
people.  This  is  a necessary  condition  that  is  not  only 
embodied  in  the  philosophy  of  the  community  colleges, 
but  dictated  by  the  lack  of  adequate  transportation  in 
the  rural  areas  of  Jamaica. 

The  part  of  the  plan  dealing  with  developing  a 
mission  that  allows  the  college  to  become  a part  of  the 
whole  educational  structure  while  adding  a new 
dimension.  The  intent  is  to  move  away  from  a purely 
®litist  system  to  one  with  a broader  base  that  could 
improve  the  manpower  available  to  the  society.  The 
colleges  would  also  serve  a new  clientele  through 
continuing/community  services,  which  had  not  been  an 
integral  part  of  the  system  before. 

As  a part  of  this  plan  there  is  a priority 
arrangement  for  establishing  the  new  colleges 
suggested.  The  college  in  Portland  should  be  the  first 
to  be  built  as  the  present  location  shows  the  four 
colleges  are  in  the  western  and  southern  ends  of  the 
island.  The  colleges  in  St.  Catherine  and  St. 

Elizabeth  are  in  less  critical  areas  but  the  size  of 
the  population  to  be  served  in  St.  Catherine  dictates 
that  the  one  in  St.  Catherine  should  be  built  or 
established  before  the  one  in  St.  Elizabeth. 
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The  financial  model  was  designed  to  combine  the 
present  structure  of  centralized  funding  with  the 
emerging  autonomous  services  currently  used  by  the 
colleges.  In  the  model,  allowance  is  made  for  cost  of 
living  adjustments  as  well  as  for  accountability  for 
fund  usage. 


CHAPTER  6 


SUMMARY  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


Summary 

This  study  was  undertaken  to  address  the  problem 
of  appropriate  educational  planning  for  the  community 
college  system  in  Jamaica.  The  study  involved  the 
application  of  relevant  criteria  to  a master  plan 
designed  to  fit  the  needs  and  peculiarities  of  the 
system  in  Jamaica.  The  criteria  used  as  standards  of 
measurement  were  based  upon  theories  related  to  post- 
secondary education  planning  in  the  areas  of  mission 
delineation,  establishment,  location  of  these  colleges, 
and  in  the  designing  of  appropriate  financial  systems 
to  ensure  continuity,  relevance,  accessibility,  and 
flexibility  to  meet  the  changing  needs  of  the 
community. 

The  study  was  conducted  through  the  following 
stages : 
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1.  A document  analysis  was  carried  out  using 
original  public  documents  from  Jamaica  to  provide 
background  information  on  the  structure  of  the 
educational  system  in,  and  the  economic  conditions  of, 
Jamaica.  The  researcher  found  that  the  educational 
system  has  been  traditionally  British  in  design  such 
that  students  entered  a broad  based  elementary  program 
and  were  screened  through  a process  of  examinations  for 
entry  into  each  successive  level. 

The  secondary  level  was  divided  into  several  types 
of  schools  offering  a range  of  programs  varying  from 
the  academic  through  a mix  of  academic  and  vocational. 
The  students  pursuing  the  more  academic  programs  were 
directed  towards  the  tertiary  level  institutions  while 
those  taking  the  vocational  courses  were  directed  to 
the  labor  market.  The  tertiary  institutions  were 
comprised  of  the  University  of  the  West  Indies,  the 
College  of  Arts,  Science  and  Technology,  the  College  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  teachers  colleges  until  the  mid- 
1970s  when  four  community  colleges  were  added.  These 
colleges  were  intended  to  provide  greater  access  to 
post-secondary  education  facilities  for  a greater 
proportion  of  the  population.  The  community  college 
system  was  not  originally  an  integral  part  of  the 
elitist  educational  system  that  existed  in  Jamaica 
before  the  mid-seventies,  hence  there  has  been  a 
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problem  of  integrating  these  colleges  into  the  national 
planning  for  education  and  in  implementing  these  plans 
effectively. 

The  economic  conditions  in  Jamaica  are  not 
conducive  to  growth  and  development  of  the  education 
sector  even  though  such  development  would  contribute  to 
overall  growth.  The  economic  conditions  are  typically 
those  of  a less  developed  country  with  the  concomitant 
problems  of  overpopulation,  lack  of  infra-structure, 
lack  of  capital,  and  low  gross  national  product.  The 
education  sector  received  only  20%  of  the  national 
budget  while  there  is  evidence  of  increasing  need  for 
more  and  better  facilities.  The  government  of  Jamaica 
has,  however,  stated  its  commitment  to  improving 
conditions  in  the  education  sector  and  to  maintaining 
the  contribution  of  the  community  colleges. 

2.  A literature  review  was  carried  out  to  provide 
a conceptual  framework  for  the  study.  To  this  end  a 
detailed  analysis  of  the  master  plans  for  several 
states  was  undertaken.  The  analysis  was  done  with 
historical  perspective  such  that  information  was 
gathered  over  the  period  of  1950s-1980s.  Three  major 
areas  of  information  were  given  special  emphasis:  (a) 
the  literature  on  determining  the  mission  of  community 
colleges,  (b)  the  literature  on  developing  plans  for 
establishing  and  locating  these  colleges,  and  (c)  the 
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literature  on  developing  viable  financial  plans  for 
ensuring  the  success  of  these  institutions. 

3.  Interviewing  was  conducted  with  30  key 
informants  who  are  both  directly  and  indirectly 
involved  in  the  four  community  colleges  in  Jamaica. 

The  interview  method  chosen  to  conduct  this  part  of  the 
study  provided  the  opportunity  to  obtain  both  verbal 
and  non-verbal  responses  to  the  items  presented.  This 
method  also  provided  the  opportunity  for  on-site  visits 
to  the  colleges  and  a chance  to  examine  other  sites  for 
possible  location  of  the  three  new  community  colleges 
proposed. 

A 30-item  questionnaire  used  sought  responses  to 
attitudes  towards  curriculum  offerings  and  financing  of 
the  colleges.  The  curriculum  was  grouped  around 
programs  which  would  complement  the  current  secondary 
school's  curriculum,  while  providing  opportunities 
that  were  not  previously  available  for  students  to 
obtain  university  matriculation  status.  The  curriculiim 
was  also  grouped  around  offerings  for  vocational 
training  that  would  complement  the  goals  for  national 
labor  market  plans  and  for  the  economy  as  a whole. 

Each  item  was  also  rated  in  terms  of  whether  the 
programs  should  be  funded  by  government  tax  dollars  or 
by  other  sources  of  funding.  In  the  case  of  academic 
courses  both  educators  and  non-educators  responded 
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positively  to  the  inclusion  of  the  courses  in  the 
curriculum.  The  responses  to  financing  these  courses 
were  also  positive.  The  responses  to  the  survey  showed 
the  respondents  have  a preference  for  non-government 
funding  of  the  courses  that  were  vocationally  related. 
Though  the  respondents  found  the  programs  necessary, 
they  believe  that  these  programs  should  not  be  paid  for 
by  tax  dollars . 

Opinions  expressed  by  the  participants  supported 
the  feeling  that  the  programs  offering  vocational 
courses  should  be  financed  by  the  students  themselves 
or  by  private  industry.  However,  there  was  a general 
belief  that  each  student's  case  should  be  considered 
individually  in  order  to  avoid  hardship  in  any 
particular  case. 

4.  As  a result  of  the  analysis  of  public 
documents  of  Jamaica,  literature  review  of  master  plans 
of  community  colleges  in  the  United  States  and 
prominent  educational  financial  theories,  and  interview 
of  key  informants  in  Jamaica,  specific  guidelines  were 
developed  for  delineating  a mission  statement  for  the 
community  college  system  in  Jamaica,  developing  a 
location  plan,  designing  a financial  model. 

A list  of  criteria  was  developed  in  order  to 
provide  standards  of  measurement  for  each  part  of  the 
three  part  plan.  The  criteria  provided  the  rationale 
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for  the  stated  mission,  for  the  proposed  community 
college  plan,  including  the  addition  of  three  new 
colleges  to  promote  accessibility  to  rural  areas.  The 
criteria  was  also  used  to  rationalize  a financial  model 
that  would  enhance  the  current  flat-grant  approach  to 
funding  by  being  integrated  into  the  traditional 
educational  structure. 

The  plan  that  evolved  from  the  research  is 
essentially  one  that  builds  a bridge  between  the 
elitist  British  educational  structure  and  the  more 
democratic  American  educational  system.  As  was  pointed 
out  earlier  in  the  study,  the  American  educational 
planners  included  the  community  colleges  in  the  system 
because  by  their  very  nature  these  colleges  provide 
greater  access  to  higher  education  facilities  than  do 
the  universities.  These  colleges,  because  of  their 
location  in  close  proximity  to  home,  their  low  tuition, 
and  their  curriculum  design,  were  used  as  a means  of  a 
second  chance  institution  for  non-traditional  age 
students.  They  were  further  used  as  a means  of 
obtaining  a skill  for  other  students,  a community 
serving  institution,  and  as  a first  step  in  tertiary 
education  studies . The  plan  presented  in  this  study 
allows  for  a clear  mission  statement  linked  to  both  a 
location  plan  for  three  additional  colleges  and  a 
financial  model.  The  effect  of  the  design  of  the  plan 
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is  to  broaden  the  narrowing  pyramid  of  the  Jamaican 
system — that  is  to  enhance  the  democratization  process 
through  a plan  for  financial  access,  and  a 
comprehensive  mission  that  would  allow  planners  to 
broaden  the  narrowing  pyramid  typical  of  the  British 
system. 

The  stated  purpose  of  the  plan  was  to  provide 
programs  that  were  suitable  to  the  people  and  the 
community.  The  plan  also  would  provide  the  opportunity 
for  students  to  benefit  from  such  programs.  Hence,  it 
included  a design  for  seven  community  colleges,  each 
strategically  located  with  access  to  at  least  five 
percent  of  the  total  population.  In  such  a plan,  a 
minimum  of  35%  of  the  total  population,  therefore, 
would  be  served.  Each  location  was  selected  with 
regard  to  its  accessibility  by  public  transportation. 
The  plan  included  a model  for  funding  the  colleges 
through  government  and  non-government  sources  in  order 
to  ensure  continuity  and  enhancement. 

Recommendations 

As  a result  of  this  study  the  following 
recommendations  are  made: 

1.  The  local  education  community  should  include 
the  community  colleges  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
educational  structure  and  not  just  as  an  addition  to 
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the  total  educational  institutions  available.  To  this 
end  the  curriculum  would  be  designed  as  part  of  a whole 
such  that  the  community  colleges  would  be  structured  to 
receive  incoming  students  from  both  schools  and  non- 
school sources,  while  providing  both  terminal  associate 
degrees  and  other  degrees  that  could  be  transferred  to 
the  university.  Where  the  community  college  courses 
are  directed  toward  occupational  courses  there  should 
be  linkages  between  industry  and  business  requirements 
and  the  curriculum  of  the  colleges. 

The  community  colleges  should  provide,  within  the 
system  as  a whole  and  to  the  greatest  extent  possible 
within  each  college,  educational  opportunities  and 
services  in  each  of  the  following  areas,  but  not 
necessarily  limited  to;  (a)  the  first  two  years  of 
regular  college  work  including  pre-professional 
education,  (b)  vocational  and  technical  education,  (c) 
programs  for  in-service  training  and  retraining  of 
workers,  (d)  programs  for  experiential  credits  for  work 
experience,  (e)  programs  for  high  school  completion  for 
students  of  post-secondary  age,  (f)  student  personnel 
services  and  (g)  community  services. 

This  recommendation  is  a result  of  the  reaction  of 
key  respondents  to  the  items  on  the  study  instruments. 
Items  (a) -(g)  mentioned  here  were  specific  items  on  the 
questionnaire . 
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2.  Programs  and  services  offered  by  the 
individual  community  colleges  should  be  determined  by 
local  and  national  educational  needs  in  the  area.  This 
recommendation  follows  from  comments  on  the  survey 
instrument  concerning  programs  designed  for  the 
particular  community.  It  is  also  a result  of  the 
reaction  of  respondents  to  the  items  on  the  survey 
instruments  concerning  programs  to  the  particular 
community. 

3.  Provision  should  be  made  for  individuals 
residing  in  locations  that  either  do  not  have  a 
community  college,  or  where  the  college  does  not  offer 
a program  meeting  their  specific  occupational  goals. 
They  should  be  entitled  to  attend  a community  college 
in  another  location.  In  such  a case  the  adjustments 
would  need  to  be  made  to  the  pre-student  costs  for  the 
colleges  involved.  This  recommendation  is  the  result 
of  the  need  expressed  by  the  respondents  for  facilities 
in  all  areas. 

4 . The  total  cost  to  the  individuals  attending 
community  colleges  should  be  kept  at  a level  low  enough 
that  will  not  discourage  students  of  low  income 
families  from  attending.  The  responses  to  items  on  the 
questionnaire  dealing  with  funding  supports  this  fourth 
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5.  The  community  colleges  should  support 
extracurricular  academic  and  cultural  activities  at 
their  campuses  so  that  the  colleges  will  serve  as 
centers  of  culture  and  intellectual  vitality  for  their 
communities . 

6.  The  government  of  Jamaica  should  expand  the 
public  community  college  system  to  include  three 
additional  colleges  to  be  located  in  the  parishes  of 
Portland,  St.  Elizabeth  and  St.  Catherine.  The 
establishment  of  new  colleges  should  be  done  on  a 
priority  basis  in  the  following  order;  Portland,  St. 
Catherine,  and  St.  Elizabeth. 

7 . A comprehensive  financial  plan  should  be 
developed  that  allows  for  flat  grant  funding  by  the 
central  government,  with  supplements  from  student  fees 
and  tuition,  businesses,  and  other  external  agencies. 

8.  Each  community  college  should  develop  a strong 
and  complete  program  of  student  counseling  and  special 
services  to  support  the  college's  breadth  of 
curriculum.  There  should  be  developed  evaluation 
criteria  against  which  the  colleges  could  assess  their 
performances . It  is  equally  important  that  the 
Ministry  of  Education  provide  adequate  support  for 
these  services  in  the  allocation  of  funds.  The 
Ministry  of  education  should  establish  an  advisory 
committee  on  community  college  education.  The 
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committee  should  be  composed  of  representatives  of  all 
post-secondary  institutions . Such  a committee  would 
need  to  be  concerned  with  problems  of  integrating 
community  college  education  with  other  aspects  of 
higher  education. 

9.  Community  colleges  should  develop  and 
implement  a long-range  plan  for  faculty  development; 
this  would  serve  to  enhance  program  offerings  and  would 
allow  the  colleges  to  contribute  meaningfully  to  the 
community. 

Recommendations  5 through  9 were  suggested  to 
comply  with  national  education  goals. 

Recommendations  for  Further  Research 

It  is  recommended  that  the  following  research 
studies  be  considered  for  the  future. 

1.  There  is  need  for  detailed  study  of  the  impact 
of  community  colleges  on  the  economy.  The  study  should 
be  centered  around  the  effect  on  incomes,  the 
availability  of  marketable  skills  on  the  demand  side, 
and  the  enhancement  of  output  through  improved  labor  on 
the  supply  side. 

2.  There  is  need  for  a statistical  data  bank. 

This  would  help  in  keeping  track  of  student  movement 
from  secondary  into  post-secondary  institutions  to 
determine  if,  in  fact,  the  community  colleges  provide 
greater  access  to  tertiary  institutions. 
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3 . There  is  need  for  a longitudinal  study  on  a 
sample  population  from  primary  institutions  through 
tertiary  institutions . Such  a study  could  provide  data 
on  the  relevance  of  each  level  of  institution  to  the 
development  of  the  individual  in  the  society.  Such  a 
study  would  include  tracking  two  groups  of  students. 

One  group  would  be  analyzed  from  primary  educational 
level  through  to  community  colleges.  The  other  would 
be  tracked  through  to  any  other  chosen  tertiary 
institution. 
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APPENDIX  A 


COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  SYSTEMS  SURVEY 
FOR  DISSERTATION  IN  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ADMINISTRATION 


Directions:  For  each  item,  please  mark  one  box  labeled  "Important  to  do" 

and  one  box  labeled  "Support  with  tax  funds."  In  the  case  of  the  "Support 
with  tax  funds  item" , 

5 = lOOZ  GOJ  funding; 

4 = 75Z  GOJ  & 25Z  student  funding; 

3 = 50Z  GOJ  & 50Z  student  funding; 

2 = 25Z  GOJ  & 75Z  student  funding;  and 

1 = lOOZ  student  funding 
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The  Community  College  System  Should: 


1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


5. 


Offer  courses  that  would 
allow  students  to  achieve 
university  matriculation 
status . 

Offer  courses  that  would 
allow  students  to  complete 
High  School  training 


Offer  instruction  in 
occupational  areas  to 
prepare  students  of 
traditional  college  age 
for  immediate  employment 

Offer  instruction  in 
occupational  areas  to 
prepare  students  older 
than  traditional  college 
age  for  immediate 
employment . 

Offer  developmental  programs 
to  enable  students  with 
serious  basic  skills 
deficiencies  to  prepare  for 
occupational  programs. 
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Directions;  For  each  item,  please  mark  one  box  labeled  "Important  to  do" 
and  one  box  labeled  "Support  with  tax  funds."  In  the  case  of  the  "Support 
with  tax  funds  item" , 

5 = 1002  GOJ  funding; 


4 = 752  GOJ  & 252  student  funding; 
3 =502  GOJ  & 502  student  funding; 
2 = 252  GOJ  & 752  student  funding; 
1 = 1002  student  funding 
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The  Community  College  System  Should; 


6.  Coordinate  its  occupational 
programs  with  those  offered 
by  local  high  schools,  to 
assure  a smooth  transition 
of  students  from  one  level 
to  the  other  without 
unnecessary  delay  or 
duplication  of  effort. 


Important  to  do 

Support  with 
tax  funds 


7.  Allow  students  to  cycle  in 
and  out  to  the  institution 
for  training  and  retraining 
throughout  their  working 
lives,  for  continuing 
development  and  advancement. 

8.  Teach  broad  technical  skills 
that  are  transferable  from 
one  job  to  another. 

9.  Include  a general  academic 
component--communications , 
humanities,  and  social 
sciences--in  all  occupa- 
tional degree  programs. 

10.  Teach  "employability  skills" 
effective  human  relations, 
good  work  habits,  appropri- 
ate personal  appearance,  etc. 
in  all  occupational  certifi- 
cate and  degree  programs. 
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Directions:  For  each  item,  please  mark  one  box  labeled  "Important  to  do" 

and  one  box  labeled  "Support  with  tax  funds."  In  the  case  of  the  "Support 
with  tax  funds  item" , 

5 = lOOZ  GOJ  funding; 

4 = 75Z  GOJ  & 25Z  student  funding; 

3 = 50Z  GOJ  & 50Z  student  funding; 

2 = 25Z  GOJ  & 75Z  student  funding;  and 

1 = lOOZ  student  funding 


11 


Emphasize  the  information 
skills  of  reading,  writing, 
and  computation  in  all 
occupational  courses  and 
programs . 


12.  Provide  career  counseling 
and  job  placement  services 
to  students  in  occupational 
programs . 

13.  Cooperate  with  local 
business  and  industry  to 
provide  opportunities  for 
students  to  work  concur- 
rently in  the  occupations 
they  are  preparing  for. 

14.  Contract  to  provide 
specific  training  needed 
by  local  companies. 


15.  Provide  opportunities  for 
occupational  faculty  to 
update  their  competencies 
by  working  in  local 
business  and  industry. 

16.  Locate  and  hire  industry 
personnel  with  special 
competencies  to  serve  as 
instructors  in  occupa- 
tional courses. 
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3. 

The  Community  College  System  Should: 

Important  to  do 


Support  with 
tax  funds 


Important  to  do 

Support  with 
tax  funds 

Important  to  do 

Support  with 
tax  funds 


Important  to  do 

Support  with 
tax  funds 

Important  to  do 

Support  with 
tax  funds 


Important  to  do 

Support  with 
tax  funds 
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Directions;  For  each  item,  please  mark  one  box  labeled  "Important  to  do" 
and  one  box  labeled  "Support  with  tax  funds."  In  the  case  of  the  "Support 
with  tax  funds  item" , 


5 = lOOZ  GOJ  funding; 

4 = 75Z  GOJ  Se  25Z  student  funding; 

3 = 50Z  GOJ  & 50Z  student  funding; 

2 = 25Z  GOJ  & 75Z  student  funding;  and 

1 = lOOZ  student  funding 
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3. 

The  Community  College  System  Should: 


17.  Cooperate  with  unions  in  the 
development  and  implementa- 
tion of  apprenticeship 
training  programs. 

18.  Cooperate  with  unions  in  the 
development  and  implementa- 
tion of  educational  benefits 
for  their  members. 

19.  Cooperate  with  professional 
organizations  in  the 
development  and  implementa- 
tion of  specific  training 
programs  for  their  members. 

20.  Develop  processes  for 
students  to  earn  credit  for 
their  prior  learning,  as  a 
means  to  accelerate  the 
completion  of  program 
requirements . 

21.  Develop  and  offer 
specialized  training 
programs  to  attract  new 
industry  to  Jamaica. 

22.  Develop  and  offer 
specialized  training 
programs  to  meet  critical 
manpower  shortages  in 
Jamaica . 


Important  to 

Support  with 
tax  funds 

Important  to 

Support  with 
tax  funds 

Important  to 

Support  with 
tax  funds 


Important  to 

Support  with 
tax  funds 


Important  to 

Support  with 
tax  funds 

Important  to 

Support  with 
tax  funds 
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Directions:  For  each  item,  please  mark  one  box  labeled  "Important  to  do" 

and  one  box  labeled  "Support  with  tax  funds."  In  the  case  of  the  "Support 
with  tax  funds  item", 

5 = 1002  GOJ  funding; 

4 = 752  GOJ  & 252  student  funding; 

3 = 502  GOJ  & 502  student  funding; 

2 = 252  GOJ  & 752  student  funding;  and 

1 = 1002  student  funding 
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The  Community  College  System  Should; 


23.  Develop  and  offer 
specialized  training 
programs  to  help  employees 
of  local  firms  meet 
changing  job  requirements. 

24.  Develop  and  offer 
specialized  training 
programs  to  reduce 
unemployment  among  target 
populations . 

25.  Develop  and  offer 
specialized  programs  to 
retrain  workers  with 
obsolete  skills  to  work  in 
new  occupations. 

26.  Develop  and  offer 
training  programs  in  high- 
technology  occupations. 


27.  Provide  exposure  to  high- 
technology  equipment  so 
that  local  business  and 
industry  personnel  may 
test  its  applicability  to 
their  operations. 


Important  to 

Support  with 
tax  funds 


Important  to 

Support  with 
tax  funds 


Important  to 

Support  with 
tax  funds 


Important  to 

Support  with 
tax  funds 

Important  to 

Support  with 
tax  funds 
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Directions:  For  each  item,  please  mark  one  box  labeled  "Important  to  do" 

and  one  box  labeled  "Support  with  tax  funds."  In  the  case  of  the  "Support 
with  tax  funds  item", 

5 = 1002  GOJ  funding; 

4 = 752  GOJ  & 252  student  funding; 

3 = 502  GOJ  & 502  student  funding; 

2 = 252  GOJ  & 752  student  funding;  and 

1 = 1002  student  funding 
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The  Community  College  System  Should: 


Provide  direct  assistance 
and  consultation  on  matters 

Important  to 

related  to  operating  a small 

Support  with 

business . 

tax  funds 

Offer  special  courses 
related  to  the  conduct  of 

Important  to 

foreign  trade. 

Support  with 
tax  funds 

Provide  direct  technical 
assistance  to  local  firms 

Important  to 

engaged  in  foreign  trade. 

Support  with 
tax  funds 

APPENDIX  B 


THE  COMMUNITY  COLLEGES  OF  JAMAICA 
1975  - 1985 

1.  The  four  community  colleges,  EXED,  Knox,  Brown's 
Town  and  Montego  Bay,  now  in  their  tenth  year, 
have  recorded  steady  growth  evidenced  by 

i . number  of  students  being  served 

ii.  quality  of  programs 

iii.  range  of  programs 

iv.  breadth  of  community  outreach. 

2.  Current  enrollment  is  as  follows: 

Brown ' s Montego 


Town 

EXED 

Knox 

Bay 

Total 

Full-time  Day 

445 

1000 

409 

460 

Part-time/Evening 

212 

2900 

273 

664 

4019 

Total 

657 

3900 

673 

1024 

6333 

2.1  Total  Enrollment  1975: 75% 

Percentage  Change: 206.9% 

2.2  Total  student  enrollment  (full-time,  day) 

1984-1985:  2314 

Total  teaching  staff  (day  division) 

1984-1985:  120 

Actual  staff-student  ratio:  1.19.3 

Total  Ministry  of  Education  subvention  1984-1985: 

$3,807,513.00 

Per  capita  cost  based  on  Ministry  subvention 

$1,645.42 

2.3  This  per  capita  cost  to  the  Ministry  of 
Education,  based  on  latest  available  figures,  is 
believed  to  compare  favorably  with  other 
institutions  offering  tertiary  level  programs, 
especially  when  one  takes  into  account  the  fact 
that 


i.  the  Teacher  Education  and  Nursing  Education 
programs  at  EXED  are  more  costly  than  other 
programs  at  the  colleges. 
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ii.  some  of  the  Pre-University  classes  at 

Brown's  Town  have  this  year  been  smaller 
than  the  ideal . 

3.  The  improved  quality  of  the  offerings  can  be 
judged  from  the  following: 

3.1  The  pass  rate  in  G.C.E.  Advanced  Level 
examinations.  The  average  success  rate  for  the 
four  colleges  in  1984  was  65%.  Estimate  of  the 
national  success  rate  based  on  last  available 
statistics  is  35%.  The  criterion  applied  is  a 
pass  in  a minimum  of  two  subjects  at  the  advanced 
level . 

3.2  The  pass  rate  in  the  first  year  examinations  of 
the  Business  Administration  program 
C.A.S.T./B.E.C. ) has  been  consistently 
satisfactory  and  compares  favorably  with  those 
from  C.A.S.T.  itself.  In  1984,  the  percentage  of 
students  qualifying  for  year  2 from  the  four 
community  colleges  was  94%. 

3.3  The  relative  ease  with  which  Business  Department 
graduates  - Secretarial  and  Accounts  - find 
employment.  For  example,  a detailed  tracer  study 
done  at  Brown's  Town  in  1982  showed  that  33  out 
of  40  or  84%  had  obtained  employment  within  six 
months.  A sample  of  responses  from  employers 
showed  general  satisfaction  with  employee 
attitudes  and  performance. 

3.4  The  recognition  given  by  national  and 
international  agencies  to  some  of  the  programs 
offered  at  the  colleges,  for  example: 

i.  Library  Technician  Program  at  EXED  and  Knox 
(Governments  of  Eastern  Caribbean,  Turks  & 
Caicos ) 

ii.  Health  Sciences  Program  at  Knox  and  Browns 's 
Town  (Ministry  of  Health) . 

3 . 5 The  overwhelming  response  of  the  community  to 
Continuing  Education  program  (Part-time/Evening) 
and  the  number  of  success  stories  coming  out  of 
that  area  of  the  colleges'  work.  Adults  in  the 
communities  have  become  self-supporting/self- 
employed  as  a result  of  skills  learnt  at  the 
colleges . 
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3.6  The  response  of  the  industrial  and  commercial 
community  to  the  needs  of  the  colleges 
(particularly  Montego  Bay)  based  on  the  quality 
of  the  graduates  and  the  relationship  between  the 
institutions  and  the  business  organizations. 

3.7  The  acceptability  of  the  graduates  at  foreign 
institutions,  e.g.  Montego  Bay  graduates  at 
George  Brown  College,  Ontario,  Canada  and  at 
German  and  Austrian  Hotel  Training  Schools. 

3.8  The  increasing  number  of  New  Secondary  students 
who  have  gained  Pre-University  qualifications  or 
C.A.S.T.  Diplomas  as  a result  of  passing  through 
the  community  colleges. 

4 . The  colleges  have  been  able  to  develop  new 

programs  over  the  years  within  the  constraints  of 
the  budget  allocation  made  by  the  Ministry  of 
Education.  For  the  most  part,  the  colleges  began 
with  Pre-University  and  Business  Education 
progreims,  but  have  added  significantly  to  the 
range.  In  most  instances,  the  total  funding  of 
the  capital  needs  has  been  met  through  the 
college's  own  efforts,  even  where  the  Ministry 
has  made  provision  for  a lecturer. 


4.1  Some  of  the  programs  are  the  following; 

i.  Clothing  & fashion  (Montego  Bay)  including 
Industrial  Garment  Manufacture  and  Machine 
Embroidery 

ii.  Food  & Beverage  Management  (Montego  Bay) 

iii.  Library  Technician  (EXED,  Knox) 

iv.  Performing  Arts  & Popular  Entertainment 
(EXED) 

V.  Performing  Arts  (Brown's  Town) 

vi.  Hospitality  Services  (Brown's  Town) 

vii.  Architectural  Technology  (Montego  Bay) 

viii.  Dental  Technician  (Knox) 

ix.  Agricultural  Management  (Knox,  Brown's 
Town) 

X.  Community  Leadership  (Knox) 

xi.  Health  Sciences  (Brown's  Town,  Knox) 

.xii.  Pre-Engineering  (All  colleges  by 

arrangement  with  C.A.S.T.) 

4.2  The  Information  Processing  Module  of  the  Business 
Administration  program  (C.A.S.T. /Business  and 
Technical  Education  Council,  U.K.)  has  also  been 
facilitated  by  the  acquisition  of  computers  and 
computer  systems . 
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4.3  A range  of  specific  courses  has  been  developed  by 
the  colleges  to  meet  program  needs.  This  has 
been  possible  because  of  the  quality  of  the 
teaching  staff  at  the  institutions,  their 
commitment  and  their  creativity. 

Examples : 

Caribbean  studies 

Fundcunentals  of  Analysis,  Comprehension  and 
Expression 

World  Geography  & Current  Affairs 
Principles  of  Science 

Such  courses  are  separate  and  apart  from  those 
based  on  an  external  examination  syllabus  or 
skill-based  courses  developed  for  the  various 
professional  or  vocational  programs. 

5.  Improvement  of  Physical  Facilities;  Apart  from 
the  provision  of  equipment  referred  to  in  para.  4 
above,  the  colleges  have  also  been  able  to  make 
significant  improvements  to  the  physical  plant 
without  depending  on  special  grants  from  the 
Ministry  of  Education. 

Example;  Knox  - Classrooms,  library, 

typewriters,  dental  clinic. 

EXED  - Minibus,  study  carrels, 
classrooms,  furniture. 

Montego  Bay  - furniture,  laboratory 
equipment 

Brown's  Town  - classrooms,  study 

carrels  by  partitioning, 
furniture. 

6 . The  impact  on  the  communities  has  been 
demonstrated 

6.1  by  developments  described  in  3.5  and  3.6  above. 

6.2  the  colleges'  involvement  with  such  bodies  as 
JAMAL  - skills  programs,  placement  of  graduates 
H.E.A.R.T.  - Continuing  & Business  Education 
program  Secretaries'  Associations  - preparation 
of  members  for  Certified  Professional  Secretaries 
examination 

Association  of  Canadian  Community  Colleges  - 
joint  action  for  curriculum  development, 
staff  development  Canada  World  Youth  - 
student  exchange  program  (Knox) 
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6 . 3 the  involvement  of  college  personnel  as  resource 
persons  in  a number  of  organizations  such  as 
Public  sector  bodies  (staff  training  Parish 
Council,  Ministry  of  Health). 

Teacher  organizations,  e.g.  Association  of 
Science  Teachers  Early  Childhood  Education 
Parish  Boards 

6.4  the  running  of  summer  schools 

7.  Some  developments  now  on  stream: 

7.1  A further  750  workers  being  trained  on  industrial 
machines  for  the  garment  industry  in  Montego  Bay 

7.2  Establishment  of  a Curriculum  development  and 
Evaluation  Center  at  EXED. 

7.3  A research  and  production  project  in  soya  bean, 
in  co-operation  with  'Plenty  Canada'  already 
beginning  to  impact  on  school  and  general 
nutrition  in  the  area  (Brown's  Town) 

7.4  Re-activation  of  the  Bankers  Course  at  Knox. 

7.5  All  the  colleges  are  now  making  arrangements  to 
expand  into,  re-activate  or  start  progreims  in 
various  technologies  which  have  relevance  at  this 
time.  These  include  Baking,  Plumbing, 

Electronics  among  others. 

8 . This  brief  summary  of  the  achievements  of  the 
community  colleges  over  the  past  ten  years  will 
demonstrate  that 

8.1  The  colleges  are  on  a steady  growth  path. 

8.2  They  have  been  able  to  help  significantly  with 
the  financing  of  many  areas  of  growth. 

8 . 3 They  have  taken  root  in  their  communities  and  are 
perceived  as  being  an  integral  part  of  them. 

8.4  The  colleges  have  created  training  and 
educational  opportunities  which  did  not  exist 
before . 

8.5  They  have  potential  for  even  greater  usefulness. 

Their  international  links  represent  potential  for 
further  international  assistance. 


8.6 
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